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A DEDICATION 

Child-heart/ — mild'heart! — Ho, my little wild-heart! — 

Come up here to me out o' the dark, 

Or let me come to you. 

— ^James Whitcomb Riley 
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BOOK FOUR 

THE BROOK SONG 

Little brook! Little brook! 
You have such a happy look — 
Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve and 
crook — 
And your ripples, one and one. 
Reach each other's hands and run 

Like laughing little children in the sun! 

Little brook, sing to me: 
Sing about a bumblebee 
That tumbled from a lily-bell and grumbled mumblingly, 
Because he wet the film 
Of his wings and had to swim, 
While the water-bugs raced round and laughed at himl 

. Little brook — sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided center of your current swift and 
strong, 

From "Rhymes of Childhood." Cohyright, 1S90, 1898. 1900, hy James Whitcomh Riley. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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And a dragon-fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 

And rode away and wasn't scared a bit. 

— James Whitcomb Riley 



JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, THE BOY 

Once upon a time in a little town in Indiana there lived a 
little boy. The name of the town was Greenfield and the name 
of the boy was James Whitcomb Riley. James was much like 
other boys in the village, except that he was short of stature 
and fair haired and very full of fun. He hunted birds' nests 
and flowers in the springtime, he went fishing and swimming 
in the summertime, and he gathered nuts and built bonfires in 
the autumn. All through the winter he went to the village 
school, but he liked best the open fields and the dark woods, 
for it was there that he could hear the music of the brooks, 
the song of the birds, and the murmur of the winds in the tree 
tops. His eyes were always open to see the beauty in the wild 
flowers and his ears always heard the melody of the many 
sounds in God's out-of-doors. In this way he came to under- 
stand the wonders and the beauties of nature — and he never 
forgot. 

James' father was a lawyer in the village of Greenfield, 
and as the little boy became a young man, he wished James 
to study a big leather covered book written by a Mr. Black- 
stone and become a lawyer also. But after trying to study 
law for a time, James decided that newspaper work was more 
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to his liking, and began work for the village newspaper in 
Greenfield. A few years later he went to Indianapolis, only 
twenty miles away, to work for a larger paper, and — ^but this 
they did not know — to become famous as one of America's 
greatest and best loved writers. 



NO BOY KNOWS 

There are many things that boys may know — 
Why this and that are thus and so, — 
Who made the world in the dark and lit 
The great sun up to lighten it: 
Boys know new things every day — 
When they study, or when they play, — 
When they idle, or sow and reap — 
But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 

Boys who listen — or should, at least, — 

May know that the round old earth rolls East; — 

And know that the ice and the snow and the rain — 

Ever repeating their parts again — 

Are all just water the sunbeams first 

Sip from the earth in their endless thirst. 

And pour again till the low streams leap. — 

But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 

A boy may know what a long glad while 
It has been to him since the dawn's first smile, 

From "The Book of Joyous Children." Copyright, 1902, hy James Whitcomb Riley, Used 
by special permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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When forth he fared in the realm divine 
Of brook-laced woodland and spun-sunshine; — 
He may know each call of his truant mates, 
And the paths they went, — and the pasture-gates 
Of the 'cross-lots home through the dusk so deep. — 
But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 

— James Whitcomb Riley 



THE YELLOW-BIRD 

Hey! my little Yellow-bird, 

What you doing there? 
Like a flashing sun-ray. 

Flitting everywhere ; 
Dangling down the tall weeds 

And the hollyhocks, 
And the lordly sunflowers 

Along the gSrden-walks. 

Ho! my gallant Golden-bill, 

Pecking 'mongst the weeds. 
You must have for breakfast 

Golden flower-seeds: 
Won't you tell a little fellow 

What you have for tea? — 
'Spect a peck o' yellow, mellow 

Pippins on the tree. 

— James Whitcomb Riley 

From "Armasindy.** Copyright, 1894, by James Whitcomb Riley. Used by special permission 
of the publishers. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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THE BOY PATRIOT 

I want to be a Soldier! — 

A Soldier I— 

A Soldier 1— 
I want to be a Soldier, with a sabre in my hand, 
Or a little carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder. 
Or just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the band; 
I want to hear, high overhead. The Old Flag flap her wings 
While all the Army, following, in chorus cheers and sings ; 
I want to hear the tramp and jar 

Of patriots a million. 
As gayly dancing oflf to war 

As dancing a cotillion. 

/ want to be a Soldier! — 

A Soldier!— 

A Soldier! — 
I want to be a Soldier, with a sabre in my hand, 
Or a little carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder. 
Or just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the band. 

— James Whitcomb Riley 

From "The Book of Joyous Children." Copyright, igo2, hy James Whitcomb Riley. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 



A Child-World, yet a wondrous world no less. 
To those who know its boundless happiness. 

— James Whitcomb Riley 
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THE CIRCUS-DAY PARADE 

Oh the Circus-Day parade! How the bugles played and 

played I 
And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy manes, and 

neighed, 
As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor-drummer's time 
Prilled all the hungry hearts of us with melody sublime! 

How the grand band-wagon shone with a splendor all its 

own, 
And glittered with a glory that our dreams had never known! 
And how the boys behind, high and low of every kind. 
Marched in unconscious capture, with a rapture undefined! 

How the horsemen, two and two, with their plumes of white 

and blue. 
And crimson, gold and purple, nodding by at me and you. 
Waved the banners that they bore, as the Knights in days of 

yore, 
Till our glad eyes gleamed and glistened like the spangles 

that they wore! 

How the graceless-graceful stride of the elephant was eyed. 
And the capers of the little horse that cantered at his side! 
How the shambling camels, tame to the plaudits of their 

fame, 
With listless eyes came silent, masticating as they came. 

From "Rhymes of Childhood." Copyright, 1890, T898, 1900, by James Whitcomb Riley. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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How the cages jolted past, with each wagon battened fast, 
And the mystery within it only hinted of at last 
From the little grated square in the rear, and nosing there 
The snout of some strange animal that sniffed the outer air! 

And, last of all. The Clown, making mirth for all the town. 
With his lips curved ever upward and his eyebrows ever 

down. 
And his chief attention paid to the little mule that played 
A tattoo on the dashboard with his heels, in the parade. 

Oh I the Circus-Day parade I How the bugles played and 

played! 
And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy manes and 

neighed. 
As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor-drummer's time 
Filled all the hungry hearts of us with melody sublime! 

— James Whitcomb Riley 



PANSIES 

Pansies! pansies! How I love you, pansies! 

Jaunty-faced, laughing-lipped and dewy-eyed with glee; 
Would my song might blossom out in little five-leaved stanzas 
As delicate in fancies 
As your beauty is to me! 

— James Whitcomb Riley 

From "Rhymes of Childhood." Copyright. 1890, 1898, 1900, by James Whitcomb Riley. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, THE POET 

When Mr. Riley began working on the Indianapolis Jour- 
nal he was an unknown young newspaper man from the 
country. But he brought with him a heart full of memories 
of his boyhood days in Greenfield; of the "old swimming 
hole''; of "Doc Sifers," the village doctor; of "The Raggedy 
Man" that used to work for his father, and "Old Aunt Mary." 
And he put all these fhings into the poetry that he wrote nearly 
every day for the paper. The people began to laugh — and 
sometimes to cry — over the verses and stories that Mr. Riley 
wrote, and they learned to love the little man with the big 
heart, who understood so well their joys and sorrows. 

But the thing that makes people love Mr. Riley most of all 
is that he loves boys and girls, and writes verses about them 
that are so true and so full of laughter and pathos that you 
almost feel that you are talking with real boys and girls when- 
ever you read these poems. Mr. Riley has written many 
beautiful things about children, and he is lovingly called "The 
Children's Poet." 

After many years he went back to Greenfield and bought 
the old house where he used to live as a boy, but he lives most 
of the year in Indianapolis, Indiana. He still remembers the 
happy times he used to have as a boy, the kind deeds that 
others have done for him, the sorrows that he has shared with 
his many friends, and all the blessings that make life happy. 
And of all these things he is still writing. 
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ON THE SUNNY SIDE 

Hi and whoop-hooray, boysl 

Sing a song of cheer! 
Here's a holiday, boys, 

Lasting half a year! 
Round the world, and half is 

Shadow we have tried; 
Now we're where the laugh is, — 

On the sunny side! 

Pigeons coo and mutter. 

Strutting high aloof 
Where the sunbeams flutter 

Through the stable roof. 
Hear the chickens cheep, boys. 

And the hen with pride 
Clucking them to sleep, boys. 

On the sunny side! 

Hear the clacking guinea; 

Hear the cattle moo ; 
Hear the horses whinny, 

Looking out at you! 
On the hitching-block, boys. 

Grandly satisfied. 
See the old peacock, boys, 

On the sunny side ! 

From "Rhymes of Childhood." Copyright, 1890, 1898, 1900, by James Whitcomh Riley. Used 
by special permission of the publishers. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Robins in the peach-tree ; 

Bluebirds in the pear; 
Blossoms over each tree 

In the orchard there! 
All the world's in joy, boys, 

Glad and glorified 
As a romping boy, boys, 

On the sunny side! 

Where's a heart as mellow? 

Where's a soul as free? 
Where is any fellow 

We would rather be? 
Just ourselves or none, boys. 

World around and wide. 
Laughing in the sun, boys 

On the sunny side! 

— James Whitcomb Riley 



THE SOUTH WIND AND THE SUN 

O the South Wind and the Sun! 
How each loved the other one — 

Full of fancy— full of folly- 
Full of jollity and fun! 
How they romped and ran about, 
Like two boys when school is out. 

With glowing face, and lisping lip. 
Low laugh, and lifted shout! 

From "Old-Fashioned Roses" 
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And the South Wind — he was dressed 

With a ribbon round his breast 
That floated, flapped and fluttered 

In a riotous unrest; 

And a drapery of mist, 

From the shoulder and the wrist 
Flowing backward with the motion 

Of the waving hand he kissed. 

And the Sun had on a crown 

Wrought of gilded thistledown. 
And a scarf of velvet vapor. 

And a raveled-rainbow gown; 

And his tinsel-tangled hair, 

Tossed and lost upon the air, 
Was glossier and flossier 

Than any anywhere. 

And the South Wind's eyes were two 

Little dancing drops of dew. 
As he puffed his cheeks, and pursed his lips, 

And blew and blew and blew! 

And the Sun's — like diamond-stone, 

Brighter yet than ever known. 
As he knit his brows and held his breath, 

And shone and shone and shone! 

And this pair of merry fays 
Wandered through the Summer days; 
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Arm-in-arm they went together 
Over heights of morning haze — 
Over slanting slopes of lawn 
They went on and on and on, 

Where the daisies looked like star-tracks 
Trailing up and down the dawn. 

And where'er they found the top 
Of a wheat-stalk droop and lop, 

They chucked it underneath the chin 
And praised the lavish crop. 
Till it lifted with the pride 
Of the heads it grew beside, 

And then the South Wind and the Sun 
Went onward satisfied. 

And the golden-banded bees. 
Droning o'er the flowery leas. 

They bridled, reined, and rode away 
Across the fragrant breeze. 
Till in the hollow oak and elm 
They had groomed and stabled them 

In waxen stalls that oozed with dews 
Of rose and lily-stem. 

Where the dusty highway leads. 
High above the wayside weeds. 
They sowed the air with butterflies 
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Like blooming flower-seeds, 
Till the dull grasshopper sprung 
Half a man's-height up, and hung 
Tranced in the heat, with whirring wings, 
And sung and sung and sung! 

For the South Wind and the Sun, 

Each so loves the other one, 
For all his jolly folly, 

And frivolity and fun. 

That our love for them they weigh 

As their fickle fancies may, 
And when at last we love them most. 

They laugh and sail away. 

— James Whitcomh Riley 



EXTREMES 

I 
A little boy once played so loud 
That the Thunder up in the thunder-cloud. 
Said, ''Since / can't be heard, why, then 
I'll never, never thunder again 1" 

II 
And a little girl once kept so still 
That she heard a fly on the window-sill 
Whisper and say to a lady-bird, — 
She's the stillest child I ever heard!" 

— James Whitcomb Riley 

From "The Book of Joyous Children." Copyright, IQ02, hy James Whitcomh Riley. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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THE NINE LITTLE GOBLINS 

They all climbed up on a high-board fence — 
Nine little goblins, with green-glass eyes — 
Nine little goblins that had no sense, 
And couldn't tell coppers from cold mince pies ; 
And they all climbed up on the fence, and sat — 
And I asked them what they were staring at. 

And the first one said, as he scratched his head 

With a queer little arm that reached out of his ear 
And rasped its claws in his hair so red — 
"This is what this little arm is fori" 

And he scratched and stared, and the next one said, 
"How on earth do you scratch your head?" 

And he laughed like the screech of a rusty hinge — 

Laughed and laughed till his face grew black ; 
And when he choked, with a final twinge 
Of his stifling laughter, he thumped his back 
With a fist that grew on the end of his tail 
Till the breath came back to his lips so pale. 

And the third little goblin leered round at me — 

And there were no lids on his eyes at all — 
And he clucked one eye, and he says, says he, 
"What is the style of your socks this Fall?" 

And he clapped his heels — and I sighed to see 
That he had hands where his feet should be. 

From "Rhymes of Childhood." Copyright, 1890, 1898, 1900, by James Whitcomb Riley. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Then a bald-faced goblin, gray and grim, 

Bowed his head, and I saw him slip 
His eyebrows off, as I looked at him. 
And paste them over his upper lip ; 

And then he moaned in remorseful pain — 
"Would — Ah, would I'd me brows again!" 

And then the whole of the goblin band 
Rocked on the fence-top to and fro. 
And clung, in a long row, hand in hand. 
Singing the songs that they used to know — 
Singing the songs that their grandsires sung 
In the goo-goo days of the goblin tongue. 

And ever they kept their green-glass eyes 

Fixed on me with a stony stare — 
Till my own grew glazed with a dread surmise, 
' And my hat whooped up on my lifted hair. 
And I felt the heart in my breast snap to, 
As you've heard the lid of a snuff-box do. 

And they sang "You're asleep! There is no board fence. 

And never a goblin with green-glass eyes! — 
'Tis only a vision the mind invents 
After a supper of cold mince pies. 

And you're doomed to dream this way," they said, — 
''And you shan't wake up till you're clean plum dead!** 

— James fV hit comb Riley 
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THE PRAYER PERFECT 

Dear Lord! kind Lord! 

Gracious Lord! I pray 
Thou wilt look on all I love, 

Tenderly to-day! 
Weed their hearts of weariness; 

Scatter every care 
Down a wake of angel-wings 

Winnowing the air. 

Bring unto the sorrowing 

All release from pain; 
Let the lips of laughter 

Overflow again; 
And with all the needy 

O divide, I pray. 
This vast treasure of content 

That is mine to-day! 

— James Whitcomb Riley 



GOD BLESS US EVERY ONE 

"God bless us every one!" prayed Tiny Tim, 

Crippled, and dwarfed of body, yet so tall 

Of soul, we tiptoe earth to look on him, 

High towering over all. 

— James Whitcomb Riley 

From "Rhymes of Childhood" Copyright, 1890, 1898, 1900, hy James Whitcomb Riley. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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k A LIFE-LESSON 

There! little girl; don't cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too. 
Are things of the long ago ; 

But childish troubles will soon pass by. — 
There! little girl; don't cry! 
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There! little girl; don't cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your school-girl days 
Are things of the long ago ; 

But life and love will soon come by. — 
There! little girl; don't cry! 

There! little girl; don't cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
i. Are things of the long ago ; 

But Heaven holds all for which you sigh. — 
There! little girl; don't cry! 

— James Whitcomb Riley 

From "Old-Fashioned Roses" 
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FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 

When Frances Hodgson Burnett was a very little girl, she 
used to sit in her front doorway and make up stories about 
the people who passed by. She told these stories to her 
younger sister Edith, and these two little girls often acted them 
out in their nursery with the help of their dolls. 

As soon as her small fingers could manage a pencil, Miss 
Frances wrote out these stories on bits of paper which she had 
put away with great care for this very purpose. In this way 
her story-writing began when she was a wee little girl. 

Mrs. Burnett's early home was in Manchester, one of the 
busiest manufacturing cities of England. At the back of the 
house there was a playground for the children. It was small 
and dingy b\it to little Frances Hodgson it was a fairy garden 
warmed and flooded with sunshine, and filled with the scent 
of roses, apple blossoms, and strawberries. 

In this old playground she sat hour after hour making be- 
lieve the great banks of smoke from the factories were truly, 
truly clouds chasing each other across the sky. 

But the most fun of all was to watch the people on their 
way to the factories. Oftentimes a face would interest her 
especially and she couldn't help writing a story about it. Or 
it may have been a bit of conversation which she overheard 
that suggested it. 

While Miss Frances was still a young girl, the Hodgson 
family came to America to live. They made their new home 




FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 

in southern Tennessee. Never before was this little English 
girl so happy. All her life she had longed to play in broad 
fields and sunny pastures — and now they were all around her. 
And there were shady trees, too, trees large enough to sit 
under, and fields of wild flowers — so many that she could 
never count them. 
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The story-writing went on in Tennessee just the same as 
in her Manchester home. Every day or so a new story was 
brought out to be read to the brothers and sister. The brothers, 
however, cared little for these made-up stories and would 
much rather have their sister interested in cricket and foot- 
ball. But the sympathy of Edith gave her courage and the 
new stories appeared in regular succession. 



SARA CREWE 
I 

Upon one thing Sara was determined. She would not 
speak to any one of her good fortune — it should be her own 
secret; in fact, she was rather inclined to think that if Miss 
Minchin knew, she would take her treasures from her or in 
some way spoil her pleasure. So when she went down the next 
morning she shut her door very tight and did her best to look 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. And yet this was rather 
hard, because she could not help remembering, every now and 
then, with a sort of start, and her heart would beat quickly 
every time she repeated to herself, "I have a friend!" 

It was a friend who evidently meant to continue to be 
kind, for when she went to her garret the next night — and 
she opened the door, it must be confessed, with rather an 
excited feeling — she found that the same hands had been again 
at work and had done even more than before. The fire and the 

Copyright 1888, i8go, 1897, by Charles Scribner's Sons. Used by special permission of the 
author and the publishers. 
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supper were again there, and beside them a number of other 
things which so altered the look of the garret that Sara quite 
lost her breath. 

A piece of bright, strange, heavy cloth covered the bat- 
tered mantel, and on it some ornaments had .been placed. All 
the bare, ugly things which could be covered with draperies 
had been concealed and made to look quite pretty. Some 
odd materials in rich colors had been fastened against the 
walls with fine sharp tacks — so sharp that they could be 
pressed into the wood without hammering. Some brilliant 
fans were pinned up, and there were several large cushions. 
A long old wooden box was covered with a rug, and some 
cushions lay on it, so that it wore quite the air of a sofa. 

Sara simply sat down, and looked, and looked again. 

"It is exactly like something fairy come true," she said; 
"there isn't the least difference. I feel as if I might wish 
for anything, — diamonds and bags of gold, — and they would 
appear! That couldn't be any stranger than this. Is this 
my garret? Am I the same cold, ragged, damp Sara? And 
to think how I used to pretend, and pretend, and wish there 
were fairies! The one thing I always wanted was to see a 
fairy story came true. I am living in a fairy story! I feel as 
if I might be a fairy myself, and be able to turn things into 
anything else!" 

It was like a fairy story, and, what was best of all, it con- 
tinued. Almost every day something new was done to the 
garret. Some new comfort or ornament appeared in it when 
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Sara opened her door at night, until actually, in a short time, 
it was a bright little room, full of all sorts of odd and lux- 
urious things. And the magician had taken care that the 
child should not be hungry, and that she should have as many 
books as she could read. 

When she left the room in the morning the remains of her 
supper were on the table, and when she returned in the even- 
ing, the magician had removed them, and left another nice 
little meal. 

Downstairs Miss Minchin was as cruel and insulting as 
ever, — Miss Amelia was as peevish, and the servants were as 
vulgar. Sara was sent on errands and scolded, and driven 
hither and thither, but somehow it seemed as if she could 
bear it all. The comfort she enjoyed and could always look 
forward to was making her stronger. If she came home from 
her errands wet and tired, she knew she would soon be warm, 
after she had climbed the stairs. In a few weeks she began to 
look less thin. A little color came into her cheeks and her eyes 
did not seem much too big for her face. 

II 

It was just when this was beginning to be so apparent that 
Miss Minchin sometimes stared at her questioningly, that 
another wonderful thing happened. A man came to the door 
and left several parcels. All were addressed (in large letters) 
to "the little girl in the attic." Sara herself was sent to open 
the door and she took them in. She laid the two largest 
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parcels down on the hall-table and was looking at the address, 
when Miss Minchin came down the stairs. 

"Take the things upstairs to the young lady to whom they 
belong," she said. "Don't stand there staring at them." 

"They belong to me," answered Sara, quietly. 

"To you!" exclaimed Miss Minchin. "What do you 
mean?" 

"I don't know where they come from," said Sara, "but 
they're addressed to me." 

Miss Minchin came to her side and looked at them with an 
excited expression. 

"What is in them?" she demanded. 

"I don't know," said Sara. 

"Open them!" she demanded, still more excitedly. 

Sara did as she was told. They contained pretty and com- 
fortable clothing, — clothing of different kinds; shoes and 
stockings and gloves, a warm coat, and even an umbrella. On 
the pocket of the coat was pinned a paper on which was writ- 
ten, "To be worn every day — ^will be replaced by others when 
necessary." 

Miss Minchin was quite agitated. This was an incident 
which suggested strange things to her sordid mind. Could it 
be that she had made a mistake after all and that the child 
so neglected and so unkindly treated by her had some power- 
ful friend in the background? It would not be very pleasant 
if there should be such a friend, and he or she should learn 
all the truth about the thin, shabby clothes, the scant food, the 
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hard work. She felt very queer indeed and uncertain, and 
she gave a side-glance at Sara. 

"Well," she said, in a voice such as she had never used 
since the day the child lost her father — "well, some one is very 
kind to you. As you have the things and are to have new 
ones when they are worn out, you may as well go and put 
them on and look respectable ; and after you are dressed, you 
may come downstairs and learn your lessons in the school- 
room." 

So it happened that, about half an hour afterward, Sara 
struck the entire school-room of pupils dumb with amaze- 
ment, by making her appearance in a costume such as she had 
never worn since the change of fortune whereby she ceased 
to be a show-pupil and a parlor-boarder. She scarcely seemed 
to be the same Sara. She was neatly dressed in a pretty gown 
of warm browns and reds, and even her stockings and slippers 
were nice and dainty. 

"Perhaps some one has left her a fortune," one of the girls 
whispered. "I always thought something would happen to 
her. She is so queer." 

That night, when Sara went to her room, she carried out a 
plan she had been devising for some time. She wrote a note 
to her unknown friend. It ran as follows : 

"I hope you will not think it is not polite that I should write 
this note to you when you wish to keep yourself a secret, but 
I do not mean to be impolite, or to try to find out at all, only 
I want to thank you for being so kind to me — so beautiful kind, 
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and making everything like a fairy story. I am so grateful 
to you and I am so happy! I used to be so lonely and cold 
and hungry and now, oh, just think what you have done for 
me! Please let me say just these words. It seems as if I ought 
to say them. Thank you — thank you — thank you! 

The Little Girl in the Attic/' 

The next morning she left this on the little table, and it 
was taken away with the other things; so she felt sure the 
magician had received it, and she was happier for the thought. 

— Frances Hodgson Burnett 

From Sara Crewe, Little Saint Elisabeth and Other Stories. 



THE SPRING CLEANING 
I 

You can just see how important it was that my Spring 
Cleaning should be done and all the Primrose World in 
bloom the day before Primrose Day so that everything would 
be ready for the party. 

I began to be anxious and watch things almost as soon as 
Christmas was over. I called all my Green Workers together 
and gave them a good talking to. 

"Now," I said, "You must get new frost brooms and have 
your tools sharpened and your tuggers in order, and be ready 
at a moment's notice. There is to be no loitering this year 
and no saying that your brooms are worn out, or your tuggers 
want mending." 

Copyright, 1908, by The Century Company. Used by special permission of the author and the 
publishers. 
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(A tugger is a little green rope the Green Workers tug at 
the slow flowers with when they won't come up. The Green 
Workers have a great many tools human beings don't know 
anything about Mine have a flower opener which I could 
recommend to any Fairy.) 

But that Spring was stubborn and slow. I thought it would 
never come. Snow kept falling when it had no right to fall, 
and the Frost Imps had added millions to their Standing 
Army and they would not stop working in the night. But 
one morning in March when they had spread out a frost I 
felt sure it was late enough to be the very last one and I knew 
there was no time to lose — not a minute. So I called out my 
Green Workers with their brooms. 

'^Begin the Spring Cleaning at once," I ordered. "Sweep 
every particle of frost off the grass and all the evergreens, 
and polish up the shrubs and trees. If there are any bits of 
ice on the twigs where buds maj' be thinking of pushing 
through, be sure to knock them off. Go round to all the 
violets and crocuses and daffodils and knock at their doors. 
Call the dormice and don't let them roll up into balls and 
go to sleep again. Tell them I won't have it. Give the 
gentlemen birds the names and addresses of the young lady 
birds who need valentines. And let them know that I expect 
all the nests to be built with the modern improvements." 

They flew off in flocks so fast that they made a whizzing 
sound in the air. 

I stirred everything up that day — flower roots and trees 
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and birds and dormice and by afternoon the Green Workers 
had swept off all the frost, until everything was as neat as 
could be. I put on my cap and apron and helped them my- 
self. When the day was over I was glad enough to tuck 
myself up in my moss bed in my winter palace under the rose 
garden, and I slept till morning without once turning over. 

When daylight came and I got up and put on my field- 
mouse fur coat and hood and gloves, and went outside, what 
do you suppose had happened! The Frost Imps had brought 
their army out again and had been working all night, and 
things were worse than ever. 

I flew over to the Primrose World in such a hurry that 
I was quite out of breath when I got there. It was covered 
with dead leaves and the dead leaves were covered with frost 
and you could not believe it had ever even heard of a prim- 
rose. 

I could not stand it a minute longer. I flew across the 
Primrose World and into the wood on the other side of the 
stream. I alighted on the top of a tree and put my golden 
trumpet to my lips and called out: 

Green Workers! Green Workers! 

Halloa! 
Green Workers! Green Workers! 

Ho! Ho! 

In two minutes the air was all green and buzzy with them. 
They came this way and that, and that way and this. They 
came in flocks, they came in clouds, they nearly knocked 
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each other down they came so fast. The fact is some of them 
had guessed they were being called to do something for Bunch 
and they all liked her. 

The wood was full of them, they crowded together on the 
ground and hung in clusters from the branches. 

II 

I told them the whole story about Bunch and Jane Ann 
Biggs and the Primrose Party. They got so excited that the 
wood buzzed as if fifty million beehives had been upset in it. 

"What shall we do! What shall we do! This is work for 
us — S-S-S-S-S-S-!" they said, in their tiny voices. 

"This is what you will do," I answered. "Never until 
the Primrose World is ready must you go to bed. You must 
stay up and watch every single night. Then when the Frost 
Imps come out to do their work you must all gather in a 
long line behind them and sweep off the frost as fast as they 
put it on. At this time of the year they are very tired of their 
winter work, and they really want to go to bed for their sum- 
mer sleep. If you undo their work they will get discouraged 
and not come any more. The great thing is that Frost Imps 
cannot turn round because their necks are made of icicles and 
would break, and they won't know what is happening behind 
them. They can only see when the army is turned to march 
home.'* 

The Green Workers shrieked and laughed and rolled about 
with delight. They were not only fond of Bunch, but they 
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did not like the Frost Imps because they interfered with fun. 

That night they were ready dressed in their warmest green 
smocks, and carrying their brooms. We were all hiding in the 
Primrose World when Bunch came out to look at it. She had 
on her little red cloak and hood and was mournful. 

"It is so cold," she sighed. "I am afraid there will be 
another frost to-night." 

If she could have heard Fairies she would have heard the 
Green Workers just squeal as they rolled about under the dead 
leaves and thought of the fun they were going to have. 

When it was quite dark and every one was in bed and the 
Primrose World was as still as still could be, we heard the 
Frost Imps creeping along. They came to the top of the 
slope and stretched their whole army in a long line. Then 
their general gave his orders in an icy voice, saying slowly: 

Frost, frost begin to freeze, 

Grass and moss and buds and trees. 

Leave nothing peeping. 
Pinch, nip and bind them fast. 
Till each bud when you have passed 

Stiff and cold, lies sleeping. 

Then the army marched forward and began. They worked 
as hard as they could, fastening the ice crystals on everything 
and even putting ice sheathes on some poor things. But my 
Green Workers were spread out in a line behind them — a 
Green Worker behind each Frost Imp, and as fast as an Imp 
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covered a bud, or a twig, or a peeping green primrose leaf, 
the Green Workers behind him swept off the crystals or broke 
off the ice sheathes. 

I never saw them work quite as fast. They were so excited 
and hot that they melted ice crystals just by coming near 
them. They hopped and rushed about so that they made a 
noise and as the Imps could not turn their icicle necks they 
began to feel frightened. They knew something must be be- 
hind them and they could not tell what was going to happen 
to them. 

When they were nearly at the foot of the hill they began 
to make little groans and sighs, and at last all along the line 
you could hear them saying this in a kind of creepy chant : 

What is the meaning of this? 

Behind us things are sweeping. 
What is the meaning of this? 

Behind us things are leaping. 
What is the meaning of this? 
Behind us things are creeping. 
It really makes MY BLOOD 
RUN COLD! 

By that time they had reached the bottom of the hill 
and wheeled round all in a line ready to march home. And 
there were my Green Workers spread out in their line face to 
face with them. And their work was all undone and it 
startled them so and made them so hot that they gave one 
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wild shriek and their icicle necks broke, their heads fell off, 
and the whole army melted away — General Freeze and all. 

Ill 

After that night we never left the primroses a minute. 
They had been cold so long that they were half dead with 
sleep. So the Green Workers never stopped going round 
from one to the other to knock at their doors and tell them 
they must wake up. They told them about Bunch and the 
party and Jane Ann Biggs. They called it out, they sang it, 
they shouted it. They knocked on their doors, they thumped 
on their doors, they kicked on their doors. The primroses 
were not really lazy, but the cold had stupefied them, and when 
they were wakened they just drawled out, "in a min-ute-" 
and fell asleep again, and the Green Workers had to thump 
and kick on their doors again. When they did waken at last 
they were so stiff that they could hardly move. 

There was only a week more to work and I should nearly 
have gone crazy only Fairies never do. And suddenly one 
night I thought of hot water bags. 

"Get two or three million fairy hot water bags," I said to 
my head Green Workers, Skip and Trip and Flip and Nip. 
"Get them at once." 

They got them before sunset and all that night the whole 
army of Green Workers ran from one clump of primroses to 
the other putting the hot water bags close to the roots and 
keeping them almost as warm as if they had been in a green- 
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house. The next morning the sun came out and kept them 
warm all day and more green leaves and more green leaves 
began to show above the earth every few minutes. 

"Hooray! Hooray!" the Workers shouted all together. 
"Now we have got them." 

The next night we used more hot water bags and the next 
day the sunshine was warmer still and the green leaves thrust 
themselves up on every side and began to uncurl. 

Dear me! how we did work for four nights and how the 
primroses did work in the daytime. And on the fourth day 
Bunch and all the little Bensons came out together and in two 
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minutes after they bent down to look at the clumps of green 
leaves they sprang up shouting: 

"There are buds! There are buds! There are buds! And 
lots of them are yellow!" 

They ran about up and down the Primrose World, darting 
here and there and screaming for joy and at last they joined 
hands and danced and danced in a ring round a huge cluster 
which had on it a dozen wide open pale yellow primroses. 

"I believe the Fairies did it," said Bunch. "I just believe 
it! I just believe it!" 

Well on two days before Primrose Day, the Primrose World 
was a sight to behold. It had seventeen million more prim- 
roses on it then than it had ever had before and they were all 
twice as big and twice as lovely. 

When Jane Ann Biggs came and was brought out by Bunch 
and the little Bensons her eyes looked like saucers and she sat 
very suddenly flat down on the ground. 

*^Miss," said Jane Ann Biggs to Bunch, "Is this 'ere the 
earth or 'ave I died an' gone to 'eving?" 

Bunch and the Bensons pulled her up and made her dance 
round with them. 

"No!" they shouted. "You're alive! You're alive! You're 
really alive! And this is the Primrose World." 

Then the village children came to help and every one had 
a basket and they picked and picked and picked and picked 
and picked and Daddy Dimp came and picked and picked 
and picked and picked and my Green Workers picked as well. 
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The children could not understand why their baskets filled 
so soon. 

It was the most beautiful party that I ever went to. The 
vicarage cook made perfectly delightful things to eat and the 
vicarage housemaid, and the boy who weeds the garden, 
brought them out and spread them on beds of primroses and 
everybody was so hungry and happy that Jane Ann Biggs 
clutched Bunch's sleeve six times and said : 

"Oh! Miss! Are yer sure it's not 'eving?" 

The vicar had arranged about sending the primroses to 
town in hampers so that they would be all fresh in the morn- 
ing. 

So hampers and hampers of primroses went to town and 
Jane Ann Biggs sold them to men in Covent Garden Market 
and kept a hamper of perfect beauties to sell at big houses 
herself. She really made quite a little fortune — for a thin 
flower girl. 

And the best of it was that she and Bunch and the Bensons 
were such friends that it was arranged that she should come 
to the Primrose World every single Spring so she would have 
it to look forward to all the year. 

NOW that's the story of just ONE of my Spring Cleanings, 
and if it does not show you how much I have to do and how 
nothing could happen without me, you must he rather stupid. 

—Queen Crosspatch 

— Frances Hodgson Burnett 

From "The Spring Cleaning" 
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RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE 
I 

Racketty-Packetty house was in a corner of Cynthia's nurs- 
ery. And it was not in the best corner either. It was in the 
corner behind the door, and that was not at all a fashionable 
neighborhood. Racketty-Packetty House had been pushed 
there to be out of the way when Tidy Castle was brought in, 
on Cynthia's birthday. 

As soon as she saw Tidy Castle, Cynthia did not care for 
Racketty-Packetty House and indeed was quite ashamed of 
it. She thought the corner behind the door quite good enough 
for such a shabby old dolls' house, when there was the beau- 
tiful big new one built like a castle and furnished with the 
most elegant chairs and tables and carpets and curtains and 
ornaments and pictures and beds and baths and lamps and 
bookcases, and with a knocker on the front door, and a stable 
with a pony cart in it at the back. The minute she saw it she 
called out: 

"Oh I what a beautiful doll castle! What shall we do with 
that untidy old Racketty-Packetty House now? It is too 
shabby and old-fashioned to stand near it." 

Of course Tidy Castle was grand, and Tidy Castle was new 
and had all the modern improvements in it, and Racketty- 
Packetty House was as old-fashioned as it could be. It had 

Copyright, 1906, by The Century Company. Used by special permission of the author and the 
publishers. 
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belonged to Cynthia's Grandmamma and had been made in 
the days when Queen Victoria was a little girl, and when there 
were no electric lights even in Princesses' dolls' houses. Cyn- 
thia's Grandmamma had kept it very neat because she had 
been a good housekeeper even when she was seven years old. 

For a long time the dolls led a very gay and fashionable 
life. They had parties and balls and were married and had 
families and scarlet fever and whooping cough and funerals 
and every luxury. But that was long, long ago, and now all 
was changed. Their house had grown shabbier and shabbier, 
and their clothes had grown simply awful. 

The truth was, they went through all sorts of things, and if 
they had not been such a jolly lot of dolls they might have had 
fits and appendicitis and died of grief. But not a bit of it. 
If you will believe it, they got fun out of everything. 

You never saw a family have such fun. They could make 
up stories and pretend things and invent games out of nothing. 

Everything was as shabby and disrespectable and as gay 
and happy as it could be in the Racketty-Packetty House until 
Tidy Castle was brought into the nursery and theii the whole 
family had rather a fright. 

It happened in this way: 

When Cynthia asked the nurse what she should do with the 
old Racketty-Packetty House, she said, "Oh! I'll put it be- 
hind the door for the present and then it shall be carried 
down-stairs and burned. It's too disgraceful to be kept in any 
decent nursery." 
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"Oh I" cried out Peter Piper. 

"Ohl" said Gustibus. 

"Oh ! Oh I Oh !" said Meg and Peg and Kilmanskeg. "Will 
they burn our dear old shabby house? Do you think they 
will?" And actually tears began to run down their cheeks. 

Peter Piper sat down on the floor all at once with his hands 
stuffed in his pockets. 

"I don't care how shabby it is," he said. "It's a jolly nice 
old place and it's the only house we've ever had." 

"I never want to have any other," said Meg. 

Gustibus leaned against the wall with his hands stuffed in 
his pockets. 

"I wouldn't move if I was made King of England," he said. 
"Buckingham Palace wouldn't be half as nice." 

"We've had such fun here," said Peg. And Kilmanskeg 
shook her head from side to side and wiped her eyes on her 
ragged pocket-handkerchief. There is no knowing what 
would have happened to them if Peter Piper hadn't cheered 
up as he always did. 

"I say," he said, "do you hear that noise?" They all lis- 
tened and he(ird a rumbling. Peter Piper ran to the window 
and looked out and then ran back grinning. 

"It's the nurse rolling up the arm-chair before the house 
to hide it, so that it won't disgrace the castle. Hooray! 
Hooray I If they don't see us they will forget all about us and 
we shall not be burned up at all. Our nice old Racketty- 
Packetty House will be left alone and we can enjoy ourselves 
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more than ever — because we shan't be bothered with Cynthia 
—Hello ! let's all join hands and have a dance." 

II 

Cynthia was so delighted with Tidy Castle that she played 
with nothing else for days and days. And instead of being 
jealous of their grand neighbors the Racketty-Packetty House 
people began to get all sorts of fun out of watching them from 
their own windows. Ridiklis could scarcely get her dishes 
washed and her potatoes pared because she could see the 
Castle kitchen from her scullery window. It was so exciting! 

The Castle dolls were grand beyond words. 

"We never thought of living to see such grand society," 
said Peter Piper to his brother and sisters. "It's quite a kind 
of blessing." 

"It's almost like being grand ourselves, just to be able to 
watch them," said Meg and Peg and Kilmanskeg, squeezing 
together and flattening their noses against the attic windows. 

"They are going to have a dinner of ten courses," sighed 
Ridiklis, "I can see them cooking it from my scullery window. 
And I have nothing but turnips to give you." 

"Who cares!" said Peter Piper. "Let's have ten courses of 
turnips and pretend each course is exactly like the one they 
are having at the Castle." 

"I like turnips almost better than anything — almost — per- 
haps not quite," said Gustibus. "I can eat ten courses of tur- 
nips like a shot." 
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At last Ridiklis made up her mind to tell them something 
she had heard. 

"The Duchess told me," she said, rather slowly because 
it was bad news — *The Duchess said that Cynthia's Mama 
had sent for her to tell her that a little girl Princess is 
coming to see her. The nurse was so excited she did not 
know whether she stood on her head or her heels, and said 
she must tidy up the nursery and have that Racketty-Packetty 
old dolls' house carried down stairs and burned. To-morrow 
morning we shall not have a house over our heads," and she 
put her ragged old apron over her face and cried. 

"Now here is where I come in — Queen Crosspatch — ^who 
is telling you this story. I always come in just at the nick of 
time when people like the Racketty-Packettys are in trouble. 
I walked in at seven o'clock. 

"Get up off the floor," I said to them all and they got up 
and stared at me. They actually thought I did not know what 
had happened. 

"A little girl Princess is coming this morning," said Peter 
Piper, "and our house is going to be burned over our heads. 
This is the end of Racketty-Packetty House." 

"No, it isn't!" I said. "You leave this to me. I told the 
Princess to come here, though she doesn't know it in the 
least." 

A whole army of my Working Fairies began to swarm in 
at the nursery window\ The nurse was working very hard 
to put things in order and she had not sense enough to see 
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Fairies at all. She was so flurried she forgot all about Rack- 
etty-Packetty House — especially as my Working Fairies 
pushed tl\e arm-chair close up to it so that it was quite hidden. 
And there it was when the little girl Princess came with her 
Ladies in Waiting. 

The Princess was a nice child and was very polite to Cyn- 
thia when she showed her all her dolls, and last but not least, 
Tidy Castle itself. She looked at all the rooms and the fur- 
niture and said polite and admiring things about each of 
them. But Cynthia realized that she was not so much inter- 
ested in it as she had thought she would be. 

The fact was that the Princess had so many grand dolls' 
houses in her palace that Tidy Castle did not surprise her at 
all. It was just when Cynthia was finding this out that I gave 
the order to my Working Fairies. 

Ill 

"Push the arm-chair away," I commanded; "very slowly, so 
that no one will know it is being moved." 

So they moved it away — ^very, very slowly — and no one 
saw that it had stirred. But the next minute the little girl 
Princess gave a delightful start. 

"Oh! what is that I" she cried out, hurrying towards the 
unfashionable neighborhood behind the door. 

"It is only a shabby old doll's house, your Highness," 
Cynthia stammered out. "It belonged to my Grandmamma, 
and it ought not to be in the nursery. I thought you had had 
it burned. Nurse!" 
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^^Burried!" the little girl Princess cried out in the most 
shocked way. "Why, if it were mine, I wouldn't have it 
burned for worlds! Oh! please push the chair away and let 
me look at it. There are no dolls' houses like it anywhere 
in these days." And when the arm-chair was pushed aside 
she scrambled down on to her knees just as if she was not a 
little girl Princess at all. 

"Oh! Oh! Oh!" she said. "How funny and dear! What 
a darling old doll's house. It is shabby and wants mending, 
of course, but it is almost exactly like one my Grandmamma 
had — she kept it among her treasures and only let me look at 
it as a great, great treat." 

Cynthia gave a gasp, for the little girl Princess's Grand- 
mamma had been the Queen and people had knelt down and 
kissed her hand and had been obliged to go out of the room 
backwards before her. 

The little girl Princess was simply filled with joy. She 
picked up Meg and Peg and Kilmanskeg and Gustibus and 
Peter Piper as if they had been really a Queen's dolls. 

"Oh! the darling dears," she said. "Look at their nice, 
queer faces and their funny clothes. Just — just like Grand- 
mamma's dollies' clothes. Only these poor things do so want 
new ones. Oh! how I should like to dress them again just as 
they used to be dressed, and have the house all made just as it 
used to be when it was new." 

"That old Racketty-Packetty House," said Cynthia, losing 
her breath. 
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**If it were mine I should make it just like Grandmamma's 
and I should love it more than any doll's house I have. I 
never — never — never saw anything as nice and laughing and 
good-natured as these dolls' faces. They look as if they had 
been having fun ever since they were born. Ohl if you were 
to burn them and their home I — I could never forgive you I" 

*^I never — never — ^will, — your Highness," stammered Cyn- 
thia, quite overwhelmed. 

The Princess liked Racketty-Packetty House so much, 
Cynthia gave it to her for a present — and the Princess was 
really happy — and before she went away she made a little 
speech to the whole Racketty-Packetty family, whom she had 
set all in a row in the ragged old, dear old, shabby old draw- 
ing-room wbere they had had so much fun. 

"You are going to come and live with me, funny, good- 
natured loves," she said. *^And you shall all be dressed beau- 
tifully again and your house shall be mended and papered 
and painted and made as lovely as ever it was. And I am 
going to like you better than all my other dolls' houses — just 
as Grandmamma said she liked hers." And then she was 
gone. And every bit of it came true. 

Now, what do you think of that for a story? Doesn't it 
prove to you what a valuable Friend a Fairy is — particularly 
a Queen one? — Frances Hodgson Burnett 

From "Racketty-Packetty House" 
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A NOAH'S ARK COME ALIVE 



If you never drove over the sparkling snow in a red sled 
drawn by a big, furry, white dog (who is really a Good 
Wolf in Disguise) you don't know how delightful it was to 
Barty and how he laughed with joy to hear the gold bells 
jingle, jingle, jingle on the harness. When they trotted and 
jingled and slid into the forest the ground was covered with 
a thick white carpet over which the sled went flying. The 
branches of the trees were piled with white softness and the 
tiny pines and cedars, which were only just big enough to 
stick their heads above the deep snow, wore crowns and gar- 
lands and icicle diamonds. And everything seemed so still 
— so still that you could hear a whisper a mile off. 

"Where are the things that build nests and the things that 
burrow under the earth?" asked Barty. 

"They are keeping out of the way," said the Good Wolf. 
"They are very careful when the snow is on the ground. You 
see it is so white that when they come out to hop or run about 
on it, men with guns and dogs can see them and that is very 
dangerous. But I am going to take you to a place where you 
will see plenty of them. You are going to see a Snow Feast. 
I am taking you now,'* 

Prom *'The Good Wolf.'* Copyright, Holiday Publishing Co., 1907, by permission of thi 
"Children's Magamne," New York, edited by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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"What is a snow feast?" Barty asked, getting quite red 
with pleasure. "It does sound esciting." (He meant to say 
exciting.) 

"It is exciting," answered the Good Wolf. "No little boy 
in the world has ever seen it." 

"Has any big boy seen it?" asked Barty. 

"No. Not one person in all the world has seen it. It is 
the greatest secret there ever was. If I were not a Good 
Wolf I could not see it. Only the very nicest people are al- 
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lowed. It's the way you behave when knots are combed out 
of your hair, that lets you in." 

Barty was so joyful that he wiggled on his sled and the 
bells on the reins jingled and jingled. 

"I think I'll trot rather faster," the Good Wolf said. 

"Would you mind trotting as fast as ever you can?" said 
Barty. 

"I'll trot very fast," the Good Wolf answered. "I'm ex- 
cited myself." 

So he trotted faster and faster and faster and faster, and the 
sled whizzed over the snow and wound in and about between 
the tree trunks like .lightning, but it never struck anything, or 
upset or even joggled. It was simply wonderful. And the 
forest was wonderful. It was so much bigger than Barty had 
ever dreamed of its being. They went on and on and on and 
on, past strange trees and strange dells, and strange caves, and 
the glittering snow was piled everywhere, and the sky grew 
bluer and bluer, and the sun shone brighter and brighter. 

"It must be a Fairy Woodl" cried out Barty as they went 
flying along. 

II 

At that very minute they stopped. They were in a big 
circle with trees growing thick and tall all round it. The 
snow looked as if there were many tiny hillocks under its 
whiteness. 

"I believe this is a rabbit warren," Barty said. "That is 
why the snow looks lumpy." 
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"You wanted to see what the things that burrow under 
the earth are doing and I am going to show you," answ^ered 
the Good Wolf. "Get off the sled and take my harness off." 

"But rabbits are afraid of dogs," said Barty. 

"They are not afraid of me," said the Good Wolf. "If T 
did not go to their Snow Feast, they would be perfectly mis- 
erable. Fm always invited. Take my harness off." Barty 
took it off very politely. 

"Now put it on the sled and come along," the Good Wolf 
ordered. 

"But rabbits are afraid of boys," said Barty. 

"They are not afraid of boys who are a blessing and a 
privilege. Come on." 

They went to the largest hillock and stood by it. There 
was a hole in it, and Barty saw that it was an opening into a 
burrow. 

"Is that the way in to the Snow Feast?" he asked. "We 
are too big to get in there." 

"Watch me," said the Good Wolf." 

Once he shook himself, twice he shook himself, three 
times he shook himself, and each time he did it he got 
smaller and smaller until after the third time he was as small 
as a rabbit. 

"But I am too big," said Barty. 

"Shake yourself once, shake yourself twice, shake your- 
self three times," said the Good Wolf, "and you will see 
what will happen." 
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Once Barty shook himself, twice Barty shook himself, 
three times Barty shook himself, and he did see what hap- 
pened. He was as small as a rabbit, and as he stood in the 
snow in his red coat and cap and his tiny rubber boots, he was 
too pretty for anything. 

"Now for the Snow Feast," the Good Wolf said. "Just 
follow me." 

Barty did follow him, and in a minute he found himself 
in a place like a wonderful little town under the earth. 
There were hundreds of long narrow passages like corri- 
dors, which crossed each other and ran this way and that, 
and seemed to have no end at all. The walls and roofs were 
smooth and brown, and were lighted by thousands and thou- 
sands of glow-worms that had fastened themselves in beau- 
tiful festoons and patterns overhead and along the sides of 
the corridors. It was like the most lovely illumination. 

"Every glow-worm in the forest comes to the Snow Feast," 
tRe Good Wolf explained. "They can't dance, but they like 
to look on. That is their way of enjoying themselves. They 
polish their lamps up for months before the Feast time." 

They were so beautiful to look at that Barty could not 
have taken his eyes from them if the Good Wolf had not 
been in such a hurry. 

"We must not stop here," he said. "We mustn't really. We 
must get to the Hall of the Snow Feast. Trot along — trot 
along — trot along." 
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III 

So they trotted and trotted round corners into other pas- 
sages, and round other corners into other passages, in and 
out and farther and farther in the most wonderful and amus- 
ing way. 

The festoons and garlands of glow-worms lighted every- 
thing brilliantly, and presently they began to see all sorts of 
interesting little animals trotting along too as if they were all 
going to the same place. 

The delightful thing was that no animal was bigger than a 
small rabbit and there seemed to be every kind of animal 
Barty had ever heard of in his life or had ever seen pictures 
of. There were little elephants and little rhinoceroses, and 
little lions and tigers and leopards and giraffes, and wolves 
and foxes and bears, and tiny horses and sheep and cows, and 
they were all trotting along as if they were as happy as pos- 
sible. • 

"Ohl" Barty cried out. "It looks as if a Noah's Ark had 
come alive. Look at that tiny elephant trotting by the lion! 
Why don't they fight?" 

"Nothing fights at the Snow Feast. Every one is quite 
tame. Lions and lambs talk things over, and cats and rob- 
ins are intimate friends. Trot along — trot along." 

Barty trotted along, but he could not help asking ques- 
tions. He was so happy and excited. 

"How did they make themselves so little?" he said. "Did 
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they shake themselves before they came down into the bur- 
row?" 

"Yes." 

Barty looked at the elephant, and remembering how mon- 
strously big elephants are when you see them at a circus, he 
could not help laughing aloud. 

"Once he shook himself, twice he shook himself, three 
times he shook himself, and then he grew as little as that," he 
said. "Oh, I wish I could take him home to play with." 

"We will see what we can do about that," the Good Wolf 
said, just as if anything nice in the world might happen if 
you once came to a Snow Feast. 

At the moment he said that, they turned another corner 
and there they were in a very much bigger passage, which 
ended in an archway toward which all the little animals 
were making their way. This archway was the entrance to 
a great Hall which was so big that you could not see the end 
of it. It was lighted by myriads and myriads of glow-worm 
lamps, and beautifully decorated with sea shells and flowers 
made of snow and icicle jewels, and there was music being 
played somewhere, and in one part there were tables loaded 
with every kind of delightful thing to feast on. It was the 
most beautiful place that Barty Had ever beheld, and he 
really could not help jumping a little for joy when he got 
inside. A little lion who had just trotted in saw him and 
laughed. 

"I feel like that too," he said, and he gave two or three 
funny little jumps himself. 
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"I didn't know you could talk," said Barty. 

"We can all talk at the Snow Feast," said the little lion. 
"That's the fun of it." 

"May I pat you?" Barty asked. 

"Yes," the little lion answered. "May I pat you?" 

That made Barty laugh. 

"You may if you like," he said, "but I did not know ani- 
mals wanted to pat people." 

"They don't," said the little lion, making a merry little 
skip. "I just said that for fun." And then Barty and he 
laughed like everything. 

They were intimate friends from that minute, and the 
Good Wolf, who had to go to speak to some one on business, 
left them together. Then, I can tell you fun began. The 
little lion brought another little lion to Barty, and then he 
brought two fat little roly-poly bears who were twin broth- 
ers; and then he brought a tiny elephant, and a baby hip- 
popotamus, and three beautiful kitten leopards, and the most 
lovely little snow-white horse with a long mane and a tail 
almost sweeping the ground. 

Barty could scarcely believe his eyes. When the little 
elephant tossed up his truhk and trumpeted for him he al- 
most shouted. 

"It seems as if you couldn't be real," he said. 

"We are real," said the small elephant. "But we are only 
like this once a year and no other boy has ever seen us." 
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IV 

And suddenly, just as he spoke, they heard a tramping and 
tramping and the sound of music grew louder and louder 
as if it were coming nearer, and the little elephant threw up 
his trunk and trumpeted very loud as if he were saluting 
royalty. 

"What is it? What is it?" cried Barty. "Who's coming? 
Who's coming?" 

He said it to the Good Wolf, who at that minute came 
running back in a great hurry, pushing his way through the 
crowd. 

"Get into line," he said. "Get into linel They are en- 
tering the hall — their Royal Highnesses, the Noah's Ark 
Rabbits!" 

Barty's eyes grew round and big with excitement. A won- 
derful procession was entering the hall. First came a band 
of tiny jet black monkeys playing on golden trumpets — the 
Drum Major walking backward before them and twirling 
his staff; then came two black and two white rabbits, and 
they were carrying a throne on which sat two old, old, old, 
white rabbits. They were so old that their hair had grown 
long enough to hang down below their feet, and their eyes 
were large and strange and had an ancient, solemn look in 
them, as if they had been gazing at the rabbit world for 
thousands of years. Barty thought their large, strange eyes 
looked nice, and he said so to the Good Wolf. 
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"They look kind," he whispered. 

"They were the two rabbits who went into the Ark with 
Noah," the Good Wolf whispered back. "And they have 
lived so long and grown so wise that they have found out 
that the best thing in the world is to be kind. They never 
find fault with any one. They know too much." 

"But I thought they died long ago," said Barty. 

"Everybody thought so," answered his friend. "But they 
didn't. They are the great, great, great, great, great grand- 
father and grandmother of all the rabbits in the world." 

The black monkey musicians took their places on a little 
band stand, and as soon as the bearers of the throne set it 
down at the end of the hall, a great blast of golden trumpets 
was heard, and every one of the animals made a profound 
bow. 

Then the gentleman Noah's Ark Rabbit waved his long- 
haired front foot gracefully. 

"Greeting, brothers and sisters," he said. "Welcome to 
the Snow Feast. What is first to be done?" 

Then the Good Wolf whispered to a very grand Court 
Rabbit standing near. The Court Rabbit waved his wand. 

"Your Majesty, I have a new guest to present to you," he 
said, and he made a sign to Barty. 

"Walk forward and make a bow," the Good Wolf said. 
"You are going to be introduced." 

"What kind of a little animal is that?" inquired the Noah's 
Ark Rabbit. "I seem to remember seeing some like him 
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when I was in the Ark, but I cannot remember what they 
were called." 

The Good Wolf answered*him. "He is a boy, your Maj- 
esty. There are a good many of them on the top." (He 
meant the top of the earth, outside rabbit burrows.) 

"Turn round. Boy," said the Noah's Ark Rabbit, "and let 

me look at you." And when Barty very politely turned 

round and round, his Majesty scratched himself behind his 

long ear and repeated, "Boy — Boy — Boy?" as if he were 

trying to remember something, and at last he turned to his 

wife and said, "My dear, do you remember anything about 

a Boy?" 

V 

The Queen Noah's Ark Rabbit had an ivory cane which 
she leaned on when she walked, and she lifted it and began 
to poke Barty gently all over, as if she were trying to find 
out what he was made of. She was a kind looking old thing, 
and suddenly she began to smile. 

"Of course I remember," she said, "and so will you if you 
think a moment. Who saved us from the Flood by taking us 
into the Ark? He would take us. And he cried like any- 
thing when his grandfather chose another pair. Who was 
it?" 

His Majesty slapped his knee and rocked with laughter. 

"It was a Boyl" he said. "It was a Boy as sure as I am a 
Noah's Ark Rabbit." 

"It was a little Boy of Shem's, and he had made pets of 
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us," said her Majesty. "He kept us in a hutch, and when the 
animals were picked out in pairs he huddled us in his arms 
and ran to his grandfather, and said, 'Grandfather, you must 
take these — ^you must. If they are left behind I shall stay 
with them and let the Flood drown mel' And though his 
grandfather had picked out a much bigger pair, he was 
obliged to take us or let the Boy be drowned." 

His Majesty slapped his knee again. "And that is why 
we are here today! How did we forget about Boys!" 

"It was because the Flood frightened us so much, that as 
soon as we were let out of the Ark we ran away as fast as we 
could, and burrowed deep in the earth, and we never have 
been on top since, so we never have seen any until this min- 
ute. Dear! Dear! Dear!" said her Majesty. "Deary, 
deary me!" 

Barty quite blushed with pleasure. They were such nice, 
old, long-haired, aged, aged benevolent things. 

"I am very glad that I am a boy," he said, "if it was a boy 
who saved you." 

"He is the nicest little animal I ever saw," said his Majesty 
enthusiastically. "I am perfectly delighted to see him. He 
must be led to the feasting table and given everything he 
likes to eat. He must enjoy himself. He must stuff his 
pockets full of good things to carry home. What can I give 
you for a Christmas present, Boy? Is there anything in all 
the wide world I can do for you? Goodness gracious, mercy 
me! You are the preserver of all our race. You are a Boy!" 
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He was so delighted that he spoke as fast as lightning, 
and his words tumbled one over the other; seeing which, the 
Good Wolf spoke again. 

"Your Majesty, he is not only a boy," he said, "but he is a 
blessing and a privilege, which all boys are not." 

"Then he ought to have a Christmas present. He ought 
to have a hundred thousand million Christmas presents," 
said the Noah's Ark Rabbit, looking round, and growing so 
excited that all his long, white fur fluffed up and stood out 
all over him. "Are there any about here — are there any 
about? Goodness gracious, mercy me! There ought to be 
Christmas presents on every side." 

Her dear old Majesty, his wife, began to look about her 
too, waving her fore-paws in her inexpressible agitation. 
(Inexpressible agitation means that she was so excited that 
she did not know what to say.) "I don't see anyl I don't 
see anyl" she exclaimed. "Oh my! Oh my! Oh my!" 

"Never since I came out of the Ark," said his Majesty, 
"have I known such a dreadful situation. A Boy — a Boy 
like this, and no presents! The place ought to be strewn 
with them — it ought to be piled up with them — it ought to 
be stuffed — and crammed and bulging with them!" 

VI 

Then the Good Wolf spoke aloud with a most agreeable 
smile, and unless you have seen a Good Wolf you can never 
know how agreeable his smile can be. 
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"I know what he would like, your Majesty," he said. 

"Do youl Do you!" said the Noah's Ark Rabbit, his fur 
fluffing up and standing out still more because he was so 
interested. "Then speak up — speak up — speak up! Don't 
hang back, for goodness mercy's sake!" 

"What he would like most of all would be that your Ma- 
jesty should allow some of your subjects to be his friends and 
play with him," answered the Good Wolf. 

"Would he — would he really?" said the Noah's Ark Rab- 
bit. "Why, that seems a trifle." 

"Oh!" cried Barty, "if they only might, if they only would. 
I should never want any toys again as long as I lived!" and 
he clapped his hands. 

"Well, I can do that for you in the shake of a rabbit's tail," 
said his Majesty. "How many would you like?" 

"Enough to play circus, so that I could be ring-master. 
I've so often wanted to be a ring-master, and once I dreamed 
I was one." 

The Noah's Ark Rabbit put his hand into a pocket under 
his long white fur, and he drew out a tiny whip. 

"Take that and crack it as loud as ever you can, and see 
what will happen," he commanded. 

Barty took it and swung it as he had seen ring-masters do, 
and he made it crack beautifully. What happened was that 
all the little animals turned their heads to look at him. 

"Crack it again," said the Noah's Ark Rabbit. 

When Barty cracked it again the little animals began to 
crowd into a circle all round him. 
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"Now, my dear," said the Queen Noah's Ark Rabbit, "you 
just walk out and choose the ones you would like best, and 
ask them if they will come and play with you when they 
hear your whip crack." 

"I think I must be in a dream now," said Barty, as he 
began to go round the circle. 

"Will you be my friend and come and play with me?" he 
said to the little lion, and the little lion frisked and said: 
"Yesl Yesl Yes!" 

And then he went to some little horses and to some more 
little lions, and to four elephants and a rhinoceros and a 
hippopotamus, and a little tiger and two tiny polar bears, 
and they all cried out: "Yes! Yes!" until at last he had 
enough animals to make a splendid circus. There was so 
much shouting of "Yes! Yes! Yes!" that he began to rub 
his eyes. 

"Are you sure I am not dreaming?" he asked the Good 
Wolf. 

"Take him to the feasting tables," said the Noah's Ark 
Rabbit, "and fill him to the brim. He will know then that 
he is not dreaming." 

Barty's eyes sparkled, because by this time he was very 
hungry, and when the Good Wolf led him into another illu- 
minated hall where all the nice things to eat that are in the 
world seemed to be spread before him on tables, you can 
imagine what he did. He ate just as much as a little boy 
could eat after getting up early on a frosty morning and for- 
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getting all about his breakfast. But at last a sweet smile 
spread over his rosy face, and he drew a long, long breath 
and said: 

"My belt is very tight by now. Thank you ever so much. 
Good Wolf. I never saw anything so beautiful as the Snow 
Feast is, and I should like to stay until it is quite over; but 
if I do not go home my mother will be frightened. Do you 
think there is time for me to play a little with my circus 
before I go?" 

"Yes, there is," the Good Wolf answered. "I'll look after 
the time. Come along. I see four little elephants and three 
lions looking over here this minute, as if they wanted to talk 
to you." 

VII 

All the games Barty played and all the things he did that 
day, it would take chapters and chapters to tell about. When 
the Good Wolf told him it was time to go, he was being ring- 
master, and he was laughing and shouting with glee. And 
all the little animals were crowding round watching the ele- 
phants stand on their heads, and the horses read things writ- 
ten on blackboards. The Noah's Ark Rabbits themselves 
were perfectly delighted, and said they had never enjoyed a 
Snow Feast as much before. 

"You must come next year," they said, "and the next, and 
the next, and the next — " They were even going on murmur- 
ing "the next and the next," when Barty went away. 
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"Now," said the Good Wolf, "trot along — trot along — 
trot along." 

And they did trot along, down corridors and round corn- 
ers, and through galleries, and in and out, and faster and 
faster, until at last they came to the hole they had crept in 
through; and they crept out through it, and found them- 
selves once more standing in the sparkling snow with the 
circle of tall trees round them. 

Barty clapped his hands. 

"I have never had such a splendid time in my life," he 
said. "I never had such beautiful things to eat. I never 
even dreamed of anything as nice as the Snow Feast." 

"Neither did I," answered the Good Wolf. "I have 
nothing like it even in the pink ear or the blue one. Now 
we must shake ourselves." 

So they shook themselves once — they shook themselves 
twice — they shook themselves three times — and there they 
stood just the right size again. And the Good Wolf slipped 
into his harness, and Barty jumped on the red sled, and the 
bells jingled and jingled; and off they went, gliding over the 
sparkling snow, home through the deep forest where things 
built nests, and things burrowed under the earth, and made 
long passages and little warm caves to hide in; and where 
there were wonderful Snow Feasts, which only one little boy 
in all the world had seen or heard of, and his name was 
Barty." — Frances Hodgson Burnett 

From "The Good Wolf" 
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MURILLO IN SEVILLE 

Near the close of the year 1617, Bartolome Murillo was 
born in Seville, the loveliest of all the cities of Spain. Beyond 
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the city limits were fields of waving grain, sunny vineyards 
and orange groves. Over all rested the warm southern sun- 
shine which deepened the brown on the cheeks of the little 
Spanish girls and boys as they played about the streets of Se- 
.ville. 

In this same beautiful city Murillo lived as a boy, near 
fields of flowers, fountains and sunny meadows. 

We should like to know all about his boyhood, but very lit- 
tle is known except that he covered his books with curious 
little drawings during school time. But, of course, he was 
like the other children of Seville — playing in the gardens, 
gathering rich, ripe fruit for the market, and wading in the 
streams around his native city. 

The little Murillo's father and mother died when he was 
only eleven years old. After this he worked for nine years in 
his uncle's studio. Here he learned to mix colors, to clean 
brushes and to prepare canvas for new pictures. He loved this 
sort of work, but he longed to make beautiful pictures like the 
artists of the studio. So day after day he watched them draw 
the figures on the canvas, then "work in" the different shades 
of color until the beauty of the whole picture was completje. 

In time he learned to do this himself. And no doubt he was 
very proud when he had an easel all his own and was allowed 
to use his uncle's paints and brushes. 

Year after year went by and still Murillo worked steadily 
in this studio until the death of his uncle. Then he was left 
alone with the care of his little sister. He had no money and 
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often the brother and sister were hungry and homeless. He 
could paint pictures to be sure, but no one would buy them. 
So he did what many other artists were doing in those days. 
He painted for the Feria, a market place in Seville where 
fruit, vegetables and all kinds of wares were sold. 

In the midst of these stalls with merchants, gypsies and 
happy idlers Murillo set up his outdoor studio and painted 
the life he saw there. For two years he worked among these 
humble people, but he longed to visit Madrid to see the paint- 
ings in that city by Italian and Flemish artists. 

He had no money nor rich friends, but he knew what the 
poor people liked, so he bought some linen and cut it into 
pieces of different sizes, and painted on them bright colored 
flowers, fruit and landscapes. Then he sold these paintings in 
the streets and market place for a few coppers each. 

With a little money earned in this way the young artist 
started on foot across the Sierras for the city of Madrid. Soon 
his money was gone and he arrived at the capital weary and 
homesick. 

He inquired after Velasquez, whom he had known as a 
boy at Seville. Velasquez was pleased to see Murillo again. 
He took him to his home and they talked about their old 
friends and native city. Later Velasquez advised the painter 
to go to Rome to study the greatest artists of the world. 

But Murillo longed for his native city. The very thought 
of the sunny fields and gardens, and of the great cathedrals 
reaching far above houses and palaces, brought him back to 
his home after three years in Madrid. 
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MURILLO AND THE BEGGAR BOYS 

As Murillo painted day after day in the market place of 
Seville, he watched the boys and girls who came there to buy 
and sell. There were bright eyed girls with loaded baskets 
of fruit still fresh with morning dew. Close by them were 
laughing faces under dripping baskets of summer flowers. 
Around everywhere were ragged little barefoot boys who 
would rather bask in the sunshine than earn a few coppers. 

Murillo painted pictures of these interesting children again 
and again. Several of these pictures are still in the art gal- 
lery at Munich and surely it would be hard to find a happier, 
more entertaining lot of girls and boys than "The Melon 
Eaters," "The Fruit Venders," "The Spanish Flower Girl," 
and "The Peasant Boy With His Dog." 

None of them are pale-faced hungry little folk, but brown- 
eyed laughing children of the sunshine, who with a few 
pieces of money or a melon are as happy as the children of 
the royal palace. 

"The Melon Eaters" is a fair sample of the good-natured, 
indolent little fellows that throng the streets of Andalusia. 
Look at the young lads as they sit there by the roadside against 
a background as attractive as themselves. 

It matters not to them if their clothes are ragged and hair 
uncombed; the sun will shine for them to-morrow; fruit will 
ripen and life will be one long holiday. 

There is a look of mischief on the face of the little fellow 
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as he watches that huge piece of melon about to disappear 
forever. Can we wonder that these street urchins would 
rather rest by the wayside eating such fruit than to sell it in 
the hot dusty market place? 

What a story they tell of their home life — of days of hunger 
and cold when there is little to eat beside their fruit! Yet 
with it all their faces shine with good-natured fun and frolic. 



THE FRUIT VENDERS 

"The Fruit Venders" shows us once more the happy life 
which Murillo delighted to paint in his early days. 

This time it is a young girl. She has been calling in a 
sweet Spanish voice, "Fruit for sale! Fresh oranges and 
grapes! Fresh oranges, oranges!" 

She has already been to the market place, for she knows 
it is the early bird that catches the worm. Now she is going 
home with an empty basket and a bag of jingling coppers. 

Beyond the city she meets a young boy with a loaded basket 
of fruit. It may be Jier brother, for surely they have a com- 
mon interest at heart. 

They greet each other good-naturedly and he teases to know 
how much money she has made from her early trip. So the 
two sit down on a flat rock within the shadow of an old ruin. 

The boy drops his basket so attractively arranged with green 
leaves and fresh fruit. The little vender opens her bag. Slowly 
she counts the coins, one, two, three, four. The more she 
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counts, the deeper ' grows the boy's interest. Soon his cap 
will go into the air and he will shout for joy. 

The young girl, however, is more thoughtful. Upon her 
little shoulders the family cares rest heavily. As she counts 
she remembers her own worn shoes and the brothers and 
sisters at home who need many things which her money/will 
buy. So she hurries home and turns her coppers into the 
family purse while the boy saunters off whistling and happy 
to the market place. 



^ THE PAINTER OF SEVILLE 

Three years had passed since Murillo tramped over the 
hills to Madrid. Never before had he been so far from his 
native ^city, and he was eager to go home again. He had seen 
the caj^al city of Spain. He had met the great artist, Velas- 
quez, and had studied the beautiful paintings at the royal court. 

He found everything at home just as he had left it. The 
great cathedral which he had so loved as a boy, still guarded 
the city as of old. The river was as clear and silvery as ever — 
the water only was changed. Over all rested the southern 
sunshine as warm and friendly as when he had played in it 
with his little sister. 

Murillo hurried to find his old friends. Some had died; 
others had gone away; and still others had forgotten all about 
the young boy who had painted in the market place, and then 
started on foot for Madrid. 
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However, he had come back just in the right time to take 
up the work which was to make him known all over the king- 
dom of Spain. For some time the Franciscan Brothers had 
been looking for some one to decorate a small cloister in their 
convent at Seville. 

The money they offered for the decoration was so small 
that no one would undertake it. But Murillo was just the 
one for the work. He had plenty of time and to him a little 
money was better than none. 

For three years he painted busily day after day until the 
small cloister was decorated. When at last the work was done, 
Murillo received very little money for it, but it made him 
famous. And he in turn made the little convent known from 
one end of Spain to the other. 

Artists crowded to the studio of the young painter who did 
such splendid work. Orders came from all sides — more than 
he could attend to. The unknown boy artist of the Market 
Place was now the most clever painter in Seville. 



THE ANGELS' KITCHEN 

"The Angels' Kitchen" was one of the eleven pictures 
which Murillo painted for the cloister at Seville. It is the 
story of San Diego, the cook of the convent, who lived about 
two hundred years before Murillo. 

San Diego was a very ordinary sort of man, but a pious 
soul and a large heart were hidden beneath his rough brown 
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cloak. To his lot fell the care of the kitchen — to prepare the 
scanty meals for the Brothers. 

No one ever thought anything unusual would come to San 
Diego in his kitchen. But one day while he was making ready 
the dinner, so the story runs, he was lifted from the kitchen 
and angels came to carry on his work. 

Murillo takes up the story at this point. San Diego w^as 
lifted from the kitchen while kneeling in prayer, and five 
joyful angels carry on the common kitchen work. 

The glory of the picture is in the two youthful figures near 
the center. With wings outspread they move about with the 
ease of one long used to run errands of love. For a moment 
they have stopped in their work for a bit of pleasant conversa- 
tion. They may be talking about the faithful San Diego, or 
perhaps planning some surprise for the Brothers at dinner. On 
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the floor two child-angels enter into the work with the joy of 
children to whom all work is play. 

The whole picture was a delight to the Brothers. Often 
when they were weary from a busy day's work, they were 
cheered by the thought that the joy of heaven can come to 
the humblest workers of earth. 



FRECKLES AND TAN 

Say, what are these wee little freckles, 
And what in the world is the tan. 

That color and sprinkle all over 
The face of our dear little man? 

The tan is a heavenly mixture 

Of happiness, sunshine and joy, 
That darkens the shade of the roses 

That bloom in the cheek of our boy. 

The freckles are scars from the kisses 

That angels in loving embrace 
Have pressed, in a careless confusion, 

All over our little boy's face. 

So here's to the boy with the freckles : 
The boy with the freckles and tan; 

These glorious imprints of heaven 
Have labeled him, God's little man. 

— Rowland C, Bowman 
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MURILLO'S CHILDREN 

As Murillo grew older, he no longer painted Flower Girls 
and Beggar Boys, but he still painted children. They are not 
mischievous little fellows at play on the old flat rock, but 
child-angels scattering flowers from heaven to earth. Often 
they are peering out from clouds, or troops of them are playing 
in the sunny air. In each little face shines the light and joy 
of heaven. 

Murillo's love of beauty led him to select children with 
delicate features for his religious pictures. His "Mother 
and Child" shows a beautiful boy with earnest dark eyes 
which seem to look away to the great work of the future. 

But dearer than all others are the little boys known as 
"The Children of the Shell." The little fellows are out in 
the fields, when one of them offers his playmate a drink 
of water from a shell which they have found in their play. 
From above angels look down and smile on the gift. 

We are told that these are Murillo's own little sons, and 
surely they are worthy of the noble painter. 



THE PAINTING ON THE NAPKIN 
When Murillo was painting for the convent at Seville, the 
cook became very fond of him. As the painter was about to 
leave, the servant begged for a small picture as a remem- 
brance. Murillo was willing but he had no canvas. "Never 
mind," said the cook, "take this napkin," handing him the one 
he had used at dinner. 
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Before evening the coarse piece of linen was brilliant with 
beautiful colors, and Murillo gave the cook the lovely pic- 
ture of a "Mother and Child," shown on page 89 of this 
book. 



THE LITTLE BROWN DOG 

Little brown dog with the meek brown eyes. 
Tell me the boon that most you prize. 

Would a juicy bone meet your heart's desire? 

Or a cosy rug by a blazing fire? 

Or a sudden race with a truant cat? 

Or a gentle word, or a friendly pat? 

Is the worn-out ball you have always near 

The dearest of all the things held dear? 

Or is the home you left behind 

The dream of bliss to your doggish mind? 

But the little brown dog just shook his head 

As if "None of these are best," he said. 

A boy's clear whistle came from the street, 

There's a wag of the tail, and a twinkle of feet 

And the little brown dog did not even say 

"Excuse me, ma'am," as he scampered away. 

But I'm sure as can be his greatest joy 

Is just to trot behind that boy. 

— May Ellis Nichols 
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MURILLO, THE PAINTER 

The great painter was now growing old. But he had no 
thought of laying aside his brush, even though his hair was 
whitening under fifty summers and more. For forty odd 
years he had worked busily at his easel. Now when a new 
commission came to him, he went to work with a sure hand 
and brush. 

In his fifty-third year Murillo commenced a series of 
pictures for the Hospital of Saint George. Again he worked 
nearly four years painting the eleven pictures for the walls 
and altars of the church connected with the Hospital. In* 
these pictures he told many beautiful stories which would be 
forgotten but for his brush. 

Few to-day would remember St. Elizabeth of Hungary, but 
for Murillo's beautiful picture of her. His painting is a 
reminder of the gentle woman who cared for the sick at the 
door of her castle. From a costly basin she tenderly bathes 
the aching head of a leper while the ladies of her court turn 
away in disgust. Then she sends him away with a smile and 
another takes his place. 

The last piece of work undertaken by the painter of Seville 
was an altar piece for the church at Cadiz. The picture was 
nearly completed when Murillo fell from the staging, and 
never recovered from the injuries. 

He died in the springtime of 1682, when the meadows and 
gardens throughout Andalusia were in full blossom. 
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JACOB'S DREAM 

One of the oldest and one of the most beautiful of the 
Bible stories is that of Jacob's dream. Murillo knew his 
Bible well and was very fond of painting the wonderful 
pictures he found described there. Here is one of the 
Bible stories that he painted. 

Many hundreds of years ago there was a wise and good 
man named Isaac who had two sons. One of these he named 
Jacob and the other he called Esau. 
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One day Isaac sent Jacob to visit his grandfather in a 
place called Padan-aram. And Jacob went, and when the 
sun was set he tarried in a certain place all night. And Jacob 
took one of the stones of that place and put it for his pillow. 

And while he slept he dreamed a dream. Behold a lad- 
der set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to Heaven. 
Behold the angels of God ascending and descending on it 
And behold the Lord stood above it and said: 

"I am the Lord God of Abraham, thy grandfather, 
and the God of Isaac, thy father. The land whereon 
thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy children's 
children. And thy children shall be as the dust of the 
earth. And behold, I will keep thee in all places whither thou 
goest, and will bring thee again into this land, for I will not 
leave thee until I have done all that I have spoken to thee of." 

And Jacob awoke out of his sleep and he said: 
"Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not!" 

And Jacob took the stone that he had put for a pillow 
and set it for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. 
And he called the name of that place Beth-el, and he 
vowed a vow, saying: 

"If God will be with me, and keep me in this way that 
I go, then shall the Lord be my God, and this stone 
that I have set for a pillar shall be God's house. And 
of all that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth 
unto thee !" 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY'S BOYHOOD 

Charles Kingsley's childhood home was in Devonshire, 
the most beautiful of all the shires of England. He was bom 
in the June time of 1819, when fields and the river banks 
close by the old parsonage were gay with wild flowers. In 
the pastures dreamy-eyed cows were grazing — cows whose 
rich cream was famous all over England. 

Charles' father was a rector and as the family moved 
from one parish to another, their little boy saw many differ- 
ent parts of England. The pastures and farmlands of Dev- 
onshire, the long sweep of the great ocean, and the sturdy 
fishermen on its coast were all a part of his boyhood. 

He loved this life by the sea, and no wonder — there were 
so many things to please a wide-awake boy like Charles. 
When the tide went out, there was a long sandy beach to 
play on. And when it came in again, great waves splashed 
upon the shore and chased Charles out of their reach. 

But the most fun of all was the little boat which was his 
very own. He learned to steer it and to hoist a sail as well 
as any boy of his age. 

He loved dearly to watch the brown-faced sailors come 
ashore and unload their fish and hear them tell about the 
strange things they had seen at sea. Very often when the fleet 
sailed away on its long fishing trips, the father and his two 
boys came down to the wharf to give them God's blessing, for 
perhaps some of them might never come back again. 
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There were also many other things which interested Charles 
Kingsley as a boy. Close by his home were great spreading 
trees where all sorts of birds made their homes and brought up 
their little families. And beautiful butterflies and bumble- 
bees flew in and out the old garden. Of course Charles wanted 
to know all about these dainty creatures, so he would ride away 
on his pony and follow the butterflies and honeybees to their 
homes. 



THE LOST DOLL 

I once had a sweet little doll, dears, ' 

The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 

And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears. 

As I played on the heath one day; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears. 

But I never could find where she lay. 

I found my poor little doll, dears. 

As I played on the heath one day; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears. 

For her paint is all washed away^ 
And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears. 

And her hair not the least bit curled; 
Yet for old sake's sake, she is still, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world. 

— Charles Kingsley 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY'S SCHOOLDAYS 

Charles Kingsley was an unusual boy. 

When he was very young, not more than four years old, 
he began to write verses and to preach little sermons. His 
greatest delight was to play church on rainy days. At one 
end of the nursery he made a little pulpit and arranged all 
the chairs just as he saw them at the Sunday service. Then 
he put on his pinafore, which looked something like his 
father's robe, and preached sermons which were very remark- 
able for a little fellow only four years old. 

The next year Charles and his brother had a teacher at 
home. Their nursery was made into a schoolroom and their 
toys were put away for Spelling Books and Readers. 

As the years went by, both of the boys went away to school 
to prepare for college. Such jolly good times as they had 
at boarding school! Once in a while they stayed over a 
Christmas holiday. Then of xourse a big hamper of good 
things was sent from home — a real Christmas plum pudding, 
tiny pots of jelly, and a jar of "clotted cream," so dear to 
the heart of every little English boy. 

Charles was a genuine out-of-doors boy. He played foot- 
ball and cricket and entered into every kind of harmless 
mischief. But he studied faithfully. After his lessons were 
over, nothing pleased him quite so much as the long tramps 
over the neighboring country and along by the sea. Hidden 
away on the moor and in the cliffs he found wild flowers 
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and rocks that he had never seen before. He took them 
home and the headmaster of the school pointed out many 
interesting things about them. 

All through his school days and during the college years 
at Cambridge, Charles Kingsley studied the rocks, the flow- 
ers, and all nature around him, because he said it brought 
him closer to his Maker. 



A FAREWELL 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray. 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song. 

— Charles Kingsley 



MR. KINGSLEY'S PETS 

Mr. Kingsley became a rector like his father and made 
his home at Eversley for a great many years. 

The Rectory, which was close by the church, was a beau- 
tiful old home half hidden by vines and shaded by great fir 
trees. On every side were sloping lawns where merry chil- 
dren played all day long. Such a happy household! Mr. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Kingsley would often say, **I wonder if there is so much laugh- 
ing in any other home in England as in ours." 

There were fine, great dogs to race with the children — 
Dandy, Sweep, and Victor. Dandy was the rector's faith- 
ful companion in his walks and calls for thirteen years. 
When he died. Dandy was buried under the fir trees on the 
lawn. Close beside him lie Sweep and Victor. 

A large white cat lived in the stable and a gray one frisked 
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around the house. But on the lawn were the queerest pets in 
all the world. Way off in a corner was a little family of Tun- 
ing toads. Year after year they lived in the same place in the 
green bank, and Mr. Kingsley never allowed a scythe to dis- 
turb them. 

Some more of his pets were two sand wasps, who lived in 
the crack of the window in his dressing room. Every spring 
Mr. Kingsley watched them or their children running in 
and out of the same crack. Beneath his bedroom window a 
fly-catcher built its nest and he watched over this little home 
with the same joy. 

Mr. Kingsley said that birds seemed to him the most won- 
derful of all God's creations. He was restless until the swal- 
lows came back in the springtime, and until the trees around 
the rectory were alive with singing birds. When they went 
away again in the autumn, he grieved over their departure. 



TOM, THE CHIMNEY SWEEP 
I 

Once upon a time there was a little chimney-sweep, and 
his name was Tom. He lived in a great town in the north 
country, where there were plenty of chimneys to sweep, and 
plenty of money for Tom to earn and his master to spend. 

He could not read nor write; and he never washed him- 
self, for there was no water up the court where he lived. 
He had never been taught to say his prayers. He cried 
half his time, and laughed the other half. He cried when 
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he had to climb the dark flues. And he laughed when he 
was tossing halfpennies with the other boys, or playing leap- 
frog over the posts. 

As for chimney-sweeping, and being hungry, and being 
beaten, he took all that for the way of the world, like the. 
rain and snow and thunder, and stood manfully with his 
back to it till it was over. Then he shook his ears and was 
as jolly as ever; and thought of the fine times coming, when 
he would be a man, and a master-sweep. 

One day a smart little groom rode into the court where 
Tom lived. Tom was just behind a wall, but the groom 
saw him and halloed to him to know where Mr. Grimes, 
the chimney-sweep, lived. Now, Mr. Grimes was Tom's 
own master, and Tom was a good man of business, and 
always civil to customers. 

Mr. Grimes was to come up next morning to Sir John 
Harthover's at the Place, for his old chimney-sweep was 
gone and the chimneys wanted sweeping. And so the groom 
rode away. 

Now, I dare say, you never got up at three o'clock on a 
midsummer morning. Some people get up then because 
they want to catch salmon; and some because they want to 
climb Alps; and a great many more because they must, like 
Tom. 

But, I assure you, that three o'clock on a midsummer 
morning is the pleasantest time of all the twenty-four hours, 
and all the three hundred and sixty-five days ; and why every 
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one does not get up then, I never could tell. But Tom was 
as pert as a game-cock, and ready to get up. 

So he and his master set out; Grimes rode the donkey in 
front, and Tom* and the brushes walked behind; out of the 
.court, and up the street, past the closed window shutters, 
and the roofs all shining gray in the gray dawn. 

Then they were out in the real country, and plodding 
along the black dusty road, between black slag walls, with 
no sound but the groaning and thumping of the pit-engine 
in the next field. 

Soon the road grew white, and the walls likewise; and at 
the walls' foot grew long grass and gay flowers, all drenched 
with dew; and instead of the groaning of the pit-engine, 
they heard the skylark high up in the air, and the pit-bird 
warbling in the sedges, as he had warbled all night long. 

All else was silent. For old Mother Earth was still fast 
asleep; and, like many pretty people, she looked still pret- 
tier asleep than awake. 

The great elm trees in the gold-green meadows were fast 
asleep above, and the cows* fast asleep beneath them. The 
few clouds which were about were fast asleep likewise, and 
so tired that they had lain down on the earth to rest, in long 
white flakes and bars, among the stems of the elm trees. 

II 

On they went; and Tom looked and looked, for he never 
had been so far into the country before; and longed to get 
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over a gate and pick buttercups, and look for birds in the 
hedge; but Mr. Grimes was a man of business, and would 
not have heard of that. 

Soon they came up with a poor Irishwoman, trudging 
along with a bundle at her back. She had a gray shawl over 
her head, and a crimson madder petticoat. She had neither 
shoes nor stockings, and limped along as if she were tired 
and footsore. But she was a very tall, handsome woman, 
with bright gray eyes, and heavy black hair hanging about 
her cheeks. 

She walked beside Tom, and talked to him, and asked him 
where he lived, and what he knew, and all about himself, 
till Tom thought he had never met such a pleasant-spoken 
woman. And she asked him, at last, whether he said his 
prayers, and seemed sad when he told her that he knew no 
prayers to say. 

At last, at the bottom of a hill, they came to a spring; not 
such a spring as you see here, which soaks up out of a white 
gravel in the bog, among red fly-catchers, and pink bottle- 
heath, but a real north country limestone fountain. 

"I wish I might go and dip my head in," said poor little 
Tom. "It must be as good as putting it under the town 
pump ; and there is no beadle here to drive a chap away." 

"Thou come along," said Grimes, "what dost want with 
washing thyself?" 

"I don't care for you," said Tom, and ran down to the 
stream and began washing his face. 
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Grimes was very sulky, so he dashed at him and began 
beating him. But Tom was accustomed to that, and got his 
head safe between Grimes' legs, and kicked his shins with all 
his might. 

**Are you not ashamed of yourself, Thomas Grimes?" 
cried the Irishwoman over the wall. 

Grimes looked up, startled at her knowing his name; but 
all he answered was, "No, nor never was yet;" and went on 
beating Tom. 

"True for you. If you ever had been ashamed of your- 
self, you would have gone over into Vendale long ago." 

"What do you know about Vendale?" shouted Grimes; 
but he left off beating Tom. 

"I know about Vendale, and about you, too." 

"You do?" shouted Grimes; and leaving Tom, he climbed 
up over the wall and faced the woman. Tom thought he 
was going to strike her; but she looked him too full and 
fierce in the face for that. 

Grimes seemed quite cowed, and got on his donkey with- 
out another word. 

"Stop!" said the Irishwoman. "I have one more word 
for you both; for you will both see me again before all is 
over. Those that wish to be clean, clean they will be; and 
those that wish to be foul, foul they will be. Remember." 
And she turned away, and through a gate into a meadow. 
Grimes stood still a moment, like a man who had been 
stunned. Then he rushed after her shouting, "You come 
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back." But when he got into the meadow, the woman was 
not there. 

And now they had gone three miles or more, and came to 
Sir John's lodge-gates. 

They walked up a great lime avenue, a full mile long. 
Between the stems of the trees Tom peeped trembling at 
the horns of the sleeping deer, which stood up among the 
ferns. Tom had never seen such enormous trees, and as he 
looked up, he fancied that the blue sky rested on their heads. 

Tom and his master went round the back way, and a very 
long way round it was, and into a little back door, where 
the ash-boy let them in. In a passage the housekeeper met 
them, in such a flowered chintz dressing-gown, that Tom 
mistook her for my lady herself. She gave Grimes solemn 
orders about "You will take care of this, and take care of 
that," as if he was going up the chimneys, and not Tom. 
Grimes listened, and said every now and then, under his 
voice, "You'll mind that, you little beggar?" and Tom did 
mind, all at least that he could. 

The housekeeper turned them into a grand room, all cov- 
ered up in sheets of brown paper, and bade them begin, in 
a lofty and tremendous voice. So after a whimper or two 
into the grate Tom went, and up the chimney. 

Ill 

How many chimneys Tom swept I can not say, but he 
swept so many that he got quite tired, and puzzled, too, and 
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he fairly lost his way in them. Not that he cared much 
for that, chough he was in pitchy darkness. He was as much 
at home in a chimney as a mole is underground. But at last, 
coming down as he thought the right chimney, he came 
down the wrong one, and found himself standing on the 
hearthrug in a room the like of which he had never seen 
before. 

Tom had never seen the like. He had never been in gen- 
tlefolk's rooms but when the carpets were all up, and the 
curtains down, and the furniture huddled together under a 
cloth, and the pictures covered with aprons and dusters. He 
had often enough wondered what the rooms were like when 
they were all ready for the quality to sit in. And now he 
saw, and he thought the sight very pretty. 

The room was all dressed in white — ^white window-cur- 
tains, white bed-curtains, white furniture, and white walls, 
with just a few lines of pink here and there. The carpet 
was all over gay little flowers; and the walls were hung 
with pictures in gilt frames, which amused Tom very much. 
There were pictures of ladies and gentlemen, and pictures 
of horses and dogs. 

The next thing he saw, and that, too, puzzled him, was 
a washing-stand, with ewers and basins, and soap and 
brushes, and towels, and a large bath full of clean water. 
"What a heap of things all for washing! She must be a very 
dirty lady," thought Tom, "to want as much scrubbing as all 
that." 
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And then, looking toward the bed, he saw that dirty lady, 
and held his breath with astonishment. 

Under the snow-white coverlet, upon the snow-white pil- 
low, lay the most beautiful little girl that Tom had ever 
seen. Her cheeks were almost as white as the pillow, and 
her hair was like threads of gold spread all about over the 
bed. She might have been as old as Tom, or maybe a year 
or two older; but Tom did not think of that. 

He thought only of her delicate skin and golden hair, and 
wondered whether she was a real live person, or one of the 
wax dolls he had seen in the shops. But when he saw her 
breathe, he made up his mind that she was alive, and stood 
staring at her, as if she had been an angel out of Heaven. 

**No. She can not be dirty. She never could have been 
dirty," thought Tom to himself. And then he thought 
^'Are all people like that when they are washed?" And he 
looked at his own wrist, and tried to rub the soot off, and 
wondered whether it ever would come off. **Certainly I 
should look much prettier then, if I grew at all like her." 

And looking round, he suddenly saw, standing close to 
him, a little ugly, black, ragged figure, with bleared eyes 
and grinning white teeth. He turned on it angrily. What 
did such a little black ape want in that sweet young lady's 
room? And behold, it was himself, reflected in a great mir- 
ror, the like of which Tom had never seen before. 

And Tom, for the first time in his life, found out that he 
was dirty, and burst into tears with shame and anger; and 
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turned to sneak up the chimney again and hide. He upset 
the fender and threw the fire-irons down, with a noise as of 
ten thousand tin kettles tied to ten thousand dogs' tails. 

Up jumped the little white lady in her bed, and seeing 
Tom, screamed as shrill as any peacock. In rushed a stout 
old nurse from the next room, and seeing Tom likewise, 
made up her mind that he had come to rob, plunder, de- 
stroy, and burn. She dashed at him as he lay over the 
fender, so fast that she caught him by the jacket. 

But she did not hold him. Tom doubled under the good 
lady's arm, was across the room, and out of the window in a 
moment. He did not need to drop out, though he would have 
done so, bravely enough, or even to let himself down a spout, 
which would have been an old game to him. 

But all under the window spread a tree, with great leaves 
and sweet white flowers, almost as big as his head. It was 
a magnolia, I suppose; but Tom knew nothing about that, 
and cared less; for down the tree he went, like a cat, and 
across the garden lawn, and over the iron railings, and up 
the park toward the wood. 

IV 

He had never been in a wood in his life; but he was sharp 
enough to know that he might hide in a bush or run up a 
tree, and, altogether, had more chance than in the open field. 
If he had not known that, he would have been foolisher than 
a mouse or a minnow. 
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But when he got into the wood, he found it a very dif- 
ferent sort of place from what he had fancied. 

The boughs laid hold of his legs and arms, poked him in 
his face and his stomach, and made him shut his eyes tight 
(though that was no great loss, for he could not see at best 
a yard before his nose) . 

"I must get out of this," thought Tom, "or I shall stay 
here till somebody comes to help me — ^which is just what I 
don't want." 

But how to get out was the difficult matter. And indeed, 
I don't think he would ever have got out at all, but have 
stayed there till the cock robins covered him with leaves, if 
he had not suddenly run his head against a wall. 

"Now, running your head against a wall is not pleasant, 
especially if it is a loose wall, with the stones all set on edge, 
and a sharp-cornered one hits you between the eyes and 
makes you see all manner of beautiful stars. 

The stars are very beautiful, certainly; but, unfortunately, 
they go in the twenty-thousandth part of a split second, and 
the pain which comes after them does not. 

And so Tom hurt his head; but he was a brave boy, and 
did not mind that a penny. He guessed that over the wall 
the cover would end; and up it he went, and over like a 
squirrel. 

And there he was, out on the great grouse moors, which 
the country folk called Harthover Fell — heather, and bog, 
and rock — stretching away and up, up to the very sky. 
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So Tom went on and on, he hardly knew why; but he 
liked the great, wide, strange place, and the cool, fresh, 
bracing air. But he went more and more slowly as he got 
higher up the hill; for now the ground grew very bad in- 
deed. 

Instead of soft turf and springy heather, he met great 
patches of flat limestone rock, just like ill-made pavements, 
with deep cracks between the stones and ledges filled with 
ferns; so he had to hop from stone to stone, and now and 
then he slipped in between and hurt his little bare toes, 
though they were tolerably tough ones; but still he would 
go on and up, he could not tell why. 

What would Tom have said if he had seen walking over 
the moor behind him the very same Irishwoman who had 
taken his part upon the road? But whether it was that he 
looked too little behind him, or whether it was that she kept 
out of sight behind the rocks and knolls, he never saw her 
though she saw him. 

And now he began to get a little hungry, and very thirsty; 
for he had run a long way, and the sun had risen high in 
heaven, and the rock was as hot as an oven. 

But he could see nothing to eat an5rwhere, and still less 
to drink. 

So he went on and on, till his head spun round with the 
heat, and he thought he heard church bells ringing a long 
way off. 

And in a minute more, when he looked round, he stopped 
again, and said, "Why, what a big place the world is!" 
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And so It was, for, from the top of the mountain he could 
see — ^what couid he not see? 

Behind him, far below, was Harthover, and the dark 
woods, and the shining salmon river. 

But at his very feet lay something to which, as soon as 
Tom saw it, he determined to go, for that was the place for 
him. A deep, deep green and rocky valley, very narrow and 
filled with wood; but through the wood, hundreds of feet 
below him, he could see a clear stream glance. 

Oh, if he could but get down to that stream! Then, by 
the stream, he saw the roof of a little cottage, and a little 
garden set out in squares and beds. And there was a tiny 
little red thing moving in the garden no bigger than a fly. 

As Tom looked down, he saw that it was a woman in a 
red petticoat. Ah I perhaps she would give him something 
to eat. And there were the church bells ringing again. 
Surely there must be a village down there I Well, nobody 
would know him or what had happened at the Place. 



A mile off, and a thousand feet down. So Tom found 
it; though it seemed as if he could have chucked a pebble 
onto the back of the woman in the red petticoat who was 
weeding in the garden, or even across the dale to the rocks 
beyond. 

You would have been giddy, perhaps, at looking down; 
but Tom was not. He was a brave little chimney-sweep; 
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and when he found himself on the top of a high cliff, in- 
stead of sitting down and crying, he said, "Ah, this will just 
suit me!" though he was very tired; and down he went, by 
stock and stone, sedge and ledge, bush and rush, as if he had 
been born a jolly little black ape, with four hands instead 
of two. 

And all the while he never saw the Irishwoman coming 
down behind him. But he was getting terribly tired now. 

At last he got to the bottom. 

He stumbled down over a low wall, and into a narrow 
road, and up to the cottage door. 

He came slowly up to the open door, which was all hung 
round with clematis and roses; and peeped in, half afraid. 

And there sat by the empty fireplace, which was filled 
with a pot of sweet herbs, the nicest old woman that ever 
was seen, in her red petticoat, and short dimity bedgown, 
and clean white cap, with a black silk handkerchief over it 
tied under her chin. At her feet sat the grandfather of all 
the cats; and opposite her sat, on two benches, twelve or 
fourteen neat, rosy, chubby little children, learning their 
Chris-cross-row; and gabble enough they made about it. 

Such a pleasant cottage it was, with a shiny, clean stone 
floor, and curious old prints on the walls, and an old black 
oak sideboard full of bright pewter and brass dishes, and 
a cuckoo clock in the corner which began shouting as soon 
as Tom appeared ; not that it was frightened at Tom, but that 
it was just eleven o'clock. 
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All the children started at Tom's dirty black figure. The 
girls began to cry, and the boys began to laugh, and all 
pointed at him rudely enough; but Tom was too tired to 
care for that. 

"What art thou, and what dost want?" cried the old dame. 
"A chimney-sweep I Away with thee! I'll have no sweeps 
here." i 

"Water," said poor little Tom, quite faint. 

"Water? There's plenty in the brook," she .said, quite 
sharply. 

"But I can't get there; I'm 'most starved with hunger and 
thirst." And Tom sank down upon the doorstep and laid 
his head against the post. 

And the old dame looked at him through her spectacles 
one minute, and two, and three; and then she said, "He's 
sick; and a bairn's a bairn, sweep or none." 

"Water," said Tom. 

"God forgive me!" and she put by her spectacles, and 
rose, and came to Tom. "Water's bad for thee; L'U give 
thee milk." And she toddled off into the next room, and 
brought a cup of milk and a bit of bread. 

Tom drank the milk off at one draught, and then looked 
up, revived. 

She put him in an outhouse upon soft sweet hay and an 
old rug, and bade him sleep off his walk, and she would 
come to him when school was over, in an hour's time. 
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VI 

But Tom did not fall asleep. 

Instead of it he turned and tossed and kicked about in 
the strangest way, and felt so hot all over that he longed to 
get into the river to cool himself; and then he fell half 
asleep, and dreamt that he heard the little white lady crying 
to him, **Oh, you're so dirty; go and be washed;" and then 
that he heard the Irishwoman saying, 'Those that wish to be 
clean, clean they will be." 

And all of a sudden he found himself, not in the outhouse 
on the hay, but in the middle of a meadow with the stream 
just before him. He dipped his hand in and found it so cool, 
cool, cool; and he said, "I will be a fish; I will swim in the 
water; I must be clean. I must be clean." 

So he pulled off all his clothes in such haste that he tore 
some of them, which was easy enough with such ragged old 
things ; and he put his poor hot, sore feet into the water, and 
then his legs; and the further he went in, the more the church 
bells rang in his head. 

And all the while he never saw the Irishwoman — not be- 
hind him this time, but before — for just before he came to 
the river side, she had stepped down into the cool water, and 
her shawl and her petticoat floated off her, and the green 
water weeds floated round her sides, and the white water 
lilies floated round her head, and the fairies of the stream 
came up from the bottom and bore her away and down upon 
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their arms; for she was the Queen of them all, and perhaps 
of more besides. 

"Where have you been?" they asked her. 

"I have been smoothing sick folk's pillows, and whisper- 
ing sweet dreams into their ears; opening cottage casements, 
to let out the stifling air; coaxing little children away from 
gutters and foul pools, where fever breeds; doing all I can 
to help those who will not help themselves ; and little enough 
that is, and weary work for me. But I have brought you 
a new little brother, and watched him safe all the way here." 

Then all the fairies laughed for joy at the thought that 
they had a little brother coming. 

But all this Tom, of course never saw or hear ' 

He had not been in the clear, cool stream two minutes 
before he fell fast asleep — into the quietest, sunniest, coziest 
sleep that ever he had in his life; and he dreamt about the 
green meadows by which he had walked that morning, and 
the tall elm trees, and the sleeping cows; and after that he 
dreamt of nothing at all. 

The reason of his falling into such a delightful sleep 
is very simple; and yet hardly any one has found it out. It 
v/as merely that the fairies took him. 

Ah, now comes the most wonderful part of this wonderful 
story. Tom, when he woke, for of course he woke, found 
himself swimming about in the stream, being about four 
inches long, and having round his neck a set of gills, which 
he mistook for a lace frill, till he pulled at them, found he 
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hurt himself, and made up his mind that they were part of 
himself, and best left alone. 

In fact, the fairies had turned him into a water baby. 

A water baby? You never heard of a water baby? Per- 
haps not. 

There are no such things as water babies! 

How do you know that? 

No water babies, indeed! There are land babies; then, 
why not water babies? Are there not water rats, water flies, 
water crickets, water crabs, and so on without end? 

Am I in earnest? Oh, dear no! Don't you know that 
this is a fairy tale, and all fun and pretense; and that you are 
not to believe one word of it, even if it is true? 

But at all events, so it happened to Tom. The fairies had 
washed him, you see, in the swift river, so thoroughly that 
not only hi^ dirt, but his whole husk and shell had been 
washed quite oflf him, and the pretty little real Tom was 
washed out of the inside of it, and went swimming about 
in the river, with a pretty little lace collar of gills about his 
neck, as lively as a cricket and as clean as a fresh-run salmon. 

Now, if you don't like my story, then go to the school- 
room and learn your multiplication table, and see if you like 
that better. Some people, no doubt, would do so. So much 
the better for us, if not for them. It takes all sorts, they say, 

to make a world. 

— Charles Kingsley 

From "The Water Babies" 
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HOW JASON LOST HIS SANDAL 

I 

Ten years came and went, and Jason was grown to be a 
mighty man. Some of his fellows were gone, and some Avere 
growing up by his side. And it happened one day that Jason 
stood on the mountain, and looked north and south and east 
and west; and Cheiron stood by him. 

And Jason looked north, and saw the mountain wall Olym- 
pus, the seat of the Immortals. Then he looked east and saw 
the bright blue sea, which stretched away forever toward the 
dawn. Then he looked south, and saw a pleasant land, with 
white-walled towns and farms, nestling along the shore of a 
land-locked bay, while the smoke rose blue among the trees. 

Then he sighed, and asked: "Is it true what the heroes tell 
me, that I am heir of that fair land?" 

"And what good would it be to you, Jason, if you were heir 
of that fair land?" 

"I would take it and keep it." 

"A strong man has taken it and kept it long. Are you 
stronger than Pelias the Terrible?" 

"I can try my strength with his," said Jason. But Cheiron 
sighed, and said : — 

"You have many a danger to go through before you rule in 
lolcos by the sea ; many a danger, and many a woe ; and strange 
troubles in strange lands, such as man never saw before." 

"The happier I," said Jason, "to see what man never saw 
before." 
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And Cheiron sighed again, and said: "The eaglet must 
leave the nest when it is fledged. Will you go to lolcos by 
the Sea? Then promise me two things before you go." 

Jason promised, and Cheiron answered: "Speak harshly 
to no soul whom you may meet, and stand by the word which 
you shall speak." 

Jason wondered why Cheiron asked this of him; but he 
knew that he was a prophet, and saw things long before they 
came. So Jason promised, and leapt down the mountain, to 
take his fortune like a man. 

II 

On the bank of Anauros sat a woman, all wrinkled, gray, 
and old; her head shook palsied on her breast, and her hands 
shook palsied on her knees ; and when she saw Jason, she spoke 
whining: "Who will carry me across the flood?" 

Jason was bold and hasty, and was just going to leap into the 
flood ; and yet he thought twice before he leapt, so loud roared 
the torrent down, all brown from the mountain rains. 

But the old woman whined all the more: "I am weak and 
old, fair youth. For Hera's sake, carry me over the torrent." 

And Jason was going to answer her scornfully, when 
Cheiron's words came to his mind. 

So he said: "For Hera's sake, the Queen of the Immortals 
on Olympus, I will carry you over the torrent, unless we both 
are drowned midway." 

Then the old dame leapt upon his back, as nimbly as a goat; 
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and Jason staggered in, wondering; and the first step was up 
to his knees. 

The first step was up to his knees, and the second step was 
up to his waist; and the stones rolled about his feet, and his 
feet slipped about the stones ; so he went on staggering, and 
panting, while the old woman cried from off his back: — 

"You have wet my mantle! Do you make game of poor old 
souls like me?" 

Jason had half a mind to drop her, and let her get through 
the torrent by herself; but Cheiron's words were in his mind, 
and he said only: "Patience, mother; the best horse may 
stumble some day." 

At last he staggered to the shore, and set her down upon the 
bank; and a strong man he needed to have been, or that wild 
water he never would have crossed. 

He lay panting awhile upon the bank, and then leapt up to 
go upon his journey; but he cast one look at the old woman, 
for he thought, "She should thank me once at least." 

And as he looked, she grew fairer than all women, and 
taller than all men on earth ; and her garments shone like the 
summer sea, and her jewels like the stars of heaven ; and over 
her forehead was a veil, woven of the golden clouds of sunset; 
and through the veil she looked down on him, with great soft 
eyes ; with great eyes, mild and awful, which filled all the 
glen with light. 

And Jason fell upon his knees, and hid his face between 
his hands. 
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And she spoke: "I am the Queen of Olympus, Hera the 
wife of Zeus. As thou hast done to me, so will I do to thee. 
Call on me in the hour of need, and try if the Immortals can 
forget." 

And when Jason looked up, she rose from oflf the earth, 
like a pillar of tall white cloud, and floated away across the 
mountain peaks, toward Olympus, the holy hill. 

Then a great fear fell on Jason; but after awhile he grew 
light of heart, and he blessed old Cheiron, and said: ^'Surely 
he is a prophet, and guessed what would come to pass, when 
he bade me speak harshly to no soul whom I might meet." 

Ill 

Then Jason went down toward lolcos, and, as he walked, 
he found that he had lost one of his sandals in the flood. 

And as he went through the streets, the people came out 
to look at him, so tall and fair was he; but some of the elders 
whispered together; and at last one of them stopped Jason, 
and called to him : "Fair lad, who are you, and whence come 
you; and what is your errand in the town?" 

"My name, good father, is Jason, and I come from Pelion 
up above; and my errand is to Pelias your king; tell me then 
where his palace is." 

But the old man started, and grew pale, and said ; "Do you 
not know the oracle, my son, that you go so boldly through 
the town, with but one sandal on?" 

"I am a stranger here, and know of no oracle; but what of 
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my one sandal? I lost the other in Anauros, while I was 
struggling with the flood." 

Then the old man looked back to his companions ; and one 
sighed and another smiled; at last one said: "I will tell you, 
lest you rush upon your ruin unawares. The oracle in Delphi 
has said, that a man wearing one sandal should take the king- 
dom from Pelias, and keep it for himself. Therefore beware 
how you go up to his palace, for he is the fiercest and most 
cunning of all kings." 

Then Jason laughed a great laugh, like a war-horse in his 
pride — "Good news, good father, both for you and me. For 
that very end I came into the town." 

Then he strode on toward the palace of Pelias, while all the 
people wondered at his bearing. 

And he stood in the doorway and cried, "Come out, come 
out, Pelias the valiant, and fight for your kingdom like a 
man." 

Pelias came out wondering, and "Who are you, bold 
youth?" he cried. 

"I am Jason, the son of ^son, the heir of all this land." 

Then Pelias lifted up his hands and eyes, and wept, or 
seemed to weep; and blessed the heavens which had brought 
his nephew to him, never to leave him more. "For," said he, 
"I have but three daughters, and no son to be my heir. You 
shall be my heir then, and rule the kingdom after me, and 
marry whichsoever of my daughters you shall choose; though 
a sad kingdom you will find it, and whosoever rules it a miser- 
able man. But come in, come in, and feast." 
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So he drew Jason in, whether he would or not, and spoke 
to him so lovingly and feasted him so well, that Jason's anger 
passed; and after supper his three cousins came into the hall, 
and Jason thought that he should like well enough to have one 
of them for his wife. 

IV 

But at last he said to Pelias, "Why do you look so sad, my 
uncle? And what did you mean just now, when you said that 
this was a doleful kingdom, and its ruler a miserable man?" 

Then Pelias sighed heavily again and again and again, 
like a man who had to tell some dreadful story and was afraid 
to begin: "For seven long years and more have I never 
known a quiet night; and no more will he who comes after me, 
till the golden fleece be brought home." 

Then he told Jason the story of the golden fleece. And his 
daughters came, and wept, and said, "Oh, who will bring 
home the golden fleece, that our uncle's spirit may have rest; 
and that we may have rest also, whom he never lets sleep in 
peace 1" 

Jason sat awhile, sad and silent; for he had often heard of 
the golden fleece ; but he looT^ed on it as a thing hopeless and 
impossible for any mortal man to win it. 

But when Pelias saw him silent, he began to talk of other 
things, and courted Jason more and more, speaking to him as 
if he was certain to be his heir, and asking his advice about 
the kingdom; till Jason, who was young and simple, could not 
help saying to himself, "Surely he is not the dark man whom 
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people call him. Yet why did he drive my father out?" And 
he asked Pelias boldly, "Men 'say that you are terrible, and a 
man of blood ; but I find you a kind and hospitable man ; and 
as you are to me, so will I be to you. Yet why did you drive 
my father out?" 

Pelias smiled and sighed : "Men have slandered me in that, 
as in all things. Your father was growing old and weary, 
and he gave the kingdom up to me of his own will. You will 
see him to-morrow, and ask him, and he will tell you the 
same." 

Jason's heart leapt in him, when he heard that he was to 
sec his father; and he believed all that Pelias said, forgetting 
that his father might not dare to tell the truth. 

"One thing more there is," said Pelias, "on which I need 
your advice; for though you are young, I see in you a wisdom 
beyond your years. There is one neighbor of mine, whom I 
dread more than all men on earth. I am stronger than he 
now, and can command him ; but I know that if he stay among 
us, he will work my ruin in the end. Can you give me a plan, 
Jason, by which I can rid myself of that man?" 

After awhile, Jason answered, half laughing: "Were I 
you, I would send him to fetch that same golden fleece; for 
if he once set forth after it you would never be troubled with 
him more." 

And at that a bitter smile came across Pelias's lips, and a 
flash of wicked joy into his eyes; and Jason saw it, and started; 
and over his mind came the warning of the old man, and his 
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own one sandal, and the oracle, and he saw that he was taken 
in a trap. 

But Pelias only answered gently, "My son, he shall be sent 
forthwith." 

V 

"You mean me?" cried Jason starting up, "because I came 
here with one sandal?" And he lifted his fist angrily, while 
Pelias stood up to him like a wolf at bay; and whether of the 
two was the stronger and the fiercer, it would be hard to tell. 

But after a moment Pelias spoke gently: "Why then so 
rash, my son? You, and not I, have said what is said; why 
blame me for what I have not done? Had you bid me love 
the man of whom I spoke, and make him my son-in-law and 
heir, I would have obeyed you ; and what if I obey you now, 
and send the man to win himself immortal fame? I have not 
harmed you, or him. One thing at least I know, that he will 
go and that gladly: for he has a hero's heart within him; lov- 
ing glory, and scorning to break the word which he has given." 

Jason saw that he was entrapped: but his second promise 
to Cheiron came into his mind, and he thought, "What if he 
were a prophet in that also, and meant that I should win the 
fleece !" Then he cried aloud, — 

"You have spoken well, cunning uncle of mine! I love 
glory, ^nd I dare keep to my word. I will go and fetch this 
golden fleece. Promise me but this in return, and keep your 
word as I keep mine. Treat my father lovingly while I am 
gone, for the sake of the all-seeing Zeus ; and give me up the 
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kingdom for my own, on the day that I bring back the golden 
fleece." 

Then Pelias looked at him and almost loved him, in the 
midst of all his hate; and said, "I promise, and I will perform. 
It will be no shame to give up my kingdom to the man who 
wins that fleece." 

But Jason could not sleep, for thinking of his mighty oath, 
and how he was to fulfil it, all alone, and without wealth or 
friends. So he tossed a long time upon his bed, and thought 
of this plan and of that. And sometimes he seemed to see the 
eyes of Hera, and to hear her words again: "Call on me in 
the hour of need, and see if the Immortals can forget." 

And on the morrow he went to Pelias, and said, "Give me a 
victim, that I may sacrifice to Hera." So he went up, and 
offered his sacrifice; and as he stood by the altar, Hera sent a 
thought into his mind ; and he went back to Pelias, and said, — 

"If you are indeed in earnest, give me two heralds, that 
they may go round to all the princes of the Minuai, who were 
pupils of Cheiron with me, that we may fit out a ship together, 
and take what shall befall." 

At that Pelias praised his wisdom, and hastened to send 
the heralds out; for he said in his heart, "Let all the princes 
go with him, and like him, never return; for so I shall be lord 
of all the Minuai, and the greatest king in Hellas. 

— Charles Kingsley 

From "The Greek Heroe^* 
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HELEN HUNT, THE LITTLE GIRL 

Several years ago a very mischievous little girl was liv- 
ing in the old-fashioned town of Amherst, Massachusetts. 
This little girl was Helen Maria Fiske. She was mischiev- 
ous to be sure and she loved fun dearly, but her frank, hon- 
est confessions always kept her from being actually naughty. 

Now, if there was one thing little Helen loved more than 
all others it was to run wild in the fields and meadows around 
Amherst. Without fear she climbed high fences — so high 
that no other children would think of climbing them. She 
waded across brooks in the pasture land to find the first 
touches of early spring. Then she came home loaded with 
fresh red berries, and strange plants which she had found by 
the way. 

On one of these trips, Helen with a little girl friend, ran 
from one grove to another, fairly delighting in the treasures 
of the woods. No one knew where they were going. As 
they pushed away the pine needles they found mosses, cones, 
and acorns which they collected in little heaps to be picked 
up on their way home. 

They begged a lunch from a nearby farm house and seated 
on a sunny doorstep they ate their bread and milk with hungry 
relish and then hid their spoons and bowls under a lilac bush 
in the door yard. 

When twilight came and the children had not returned, 
the people in the town of Amherst, the college boys and the 
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professors all started out to search for them. Several miles 
from home they found the happy little girls sitting before 
a warm kitchen fire to dry their shoes and stockings. 

A little before ten o'clock that night Helen rushed into her 
house exclaiming in her very merriest tones. "Oh, mother, 
I've had a perfectly splendid time." 

Childhood days at Amherst were altogether too short. At 
the age of twelve. Miss Helen and her younger sister were 
left without father or mother. A dear old grandfather took 
care of them, but these little girls never knew again the joy 
of a childhood home. They went to school — learning a little 
here and a little there, wherever they happened to be. 

While still a young lady. Miss Helen married Major Ed- 
ward Hunt, to begin again the home life which she had 
dropped at the age of twelve. 



A KITTEN I USED TO KNOW 

She was a little kitten when I first had her; but she grew 
fast, and was very soon bigger than I wanted her to be. I 
wanted her to stay little. Her fur was a beautiful dark gray 
color, and there were black stripes on her sides, like the stripes 
on a tiger. Her eyes were very big, and her ears unusually 
long and pointed. This made her look like a fox; and she 
was so bright and mischievous that some people thought she 
must be part fox. 

She used to do one thing that I never heard of any other 
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cat's doing; she used to play hide-and-seek. Did you ever 
hear of a cat's playing hide-and-seek? And the most w^on- 
derful part of it was, that she took it up of her own accord. 
As soon as she heard me shut the gate in the yard at noon, 
when school was done, she would run up the stairs as hard 
as she could go, and take her place at the top, where she 
could just peep through the banisters. When I opened the 
door, she would give a funny little mew, something like the 
mew cats make when they call their kittens. Then as soon 
as I stepped on the first stair to come up to her, she would 
race away at the top of her speed, and hide under a bed; and 
when I reached the room, there would be no Pussy to be seen. 

If I called her, she would come out from under the bed ; 
but if I left the room, and went down stairs without speak- 
ing, in less than a minute she would fly back to her post at 
the head of the stairs, and call again with the peculiar mew. 
As soon as I appeared, oflf she would run, and hide under 
the bed as before. Sometimes she would do this three or 
four times; and it was a favorite amusement of my mother's 
to exhibit this trick of hers to strangers. It was odd, though ; 
she never would do it twice, when she observed that other 
people were watching. 

When I called her, and she came out from under the bed, 
if there were strangers looking on, she would walk straight 
to me in the demurest manner, as if it were a pure accident 
that she happened to be under that bed ; and no matter what 
I did or said, her frolic was over for that day. 
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She used to follow me, just like a little dog, wherever I 
went. She followed me to school every day, and we had great 
difficulty on Sundays to keep her from following us to 
church. Once she followed me, when it made a good many 
people laugh, in spite of themselves, on an occasion when it 
was very improper for them to laugh, and they were all feel- 
ing very sad. It was at the funeral of one of the professors 
in the college. 

The professors' families all sat together; and when the time 
came for them to walk out of the house and get into the car- 
riages to go to the graveyard, they were called, one after the 
other, by name. When it came to our turn, my father and 
mother went first, arm-in-arm; then my sister and I ; and then, 
who should rise, very gravely, but my Pussy, who had slipped 
into the room after me, and had not been noticed in the crowd. 
With a slow and deliberate gait she walked along, directly 
behind my sister and me, as if she were the remaining mem- 
ber of the family, as indeed she was. People began to smile, 
and as we passed through the front door, and went down the 
steps, some of the men and boys standing there laughed out. 
I do not wonder; for it must have been a very comical sight. 
In a second more, somebody sprang forward and snatched 
Pussy up. Such a scream as she gave! and scratched his face 
with her claws, so that he was glad to put her down. 

As soon as I heard her voice, I turned round, and called 
her in a low tone. She ran quickly to me, and I picked her 
up and carried her in my arms the rest of the way. But I saw 
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even my own papa and mamma laughing a little, for just a 
minute. That was the only funeral Pussy ever attended. 

— Helefi Hunt Jackson 

From "Cat Stories" 



SEPTEMBER 

The golden- rod is yellow; 

The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 

The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun; 
In dusky pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest 

In every meadow-nook; 
And asters by the brookside 

Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 

The grapes' sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roads all flutter 

With yellow butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 

And autumn's best of cheer. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson 
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HELEN HUNT JACKSON, THE WOMAN 

Although Mrs. Jackson was no longer a child, she never 
lost her joy in things out-of-doors. Early in the morning she 
was up to watch the sun rise over the hilltops, and all day 
long she lived in its warmth and sunshine until it faded away 
into evening. 

Everywhere she found something to delight her. The pro- 
cession of garden flowers from the lily-of-the-valley to the 
great purple aster, the woodlands, the meadows and the hills, 
each poured its share of joy into her out-stretched hands. 

During many summers Mrs. Jackson made her home in 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire, a small hamlet in the White 
Mountains. She wrote her friends of the beauty of the place. 
Many of them came to see it and stayed all summer. The 
next year the little village was so crowded that Mrs. Jackson 
could find no rooms. 

"Ah," she laughingly said, **it's a bad plan to tell other 
boys where the birds' nests are." 

The summers at Bethlehem were very happy ones for Mrs. 
Jackson. She tramped almost daily through fields of dais- 
ies and golden cups, or farther away over the wooded hills, 
— always watching for the surprises of nature. 

At sight of an empty nest she would say, "Oh, an empty 
nest, I wonder where the little brood has flown." A tiny track 
showed her that a squirrel had passed that way in gathering 
in his nuts. A trailing vine, a stone of unusual beauty, a plant 
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in its last flowering — nothing was too small to claim her at- 
tention. 

At each fresh surprise her face would brighten and become 
as innocently childish as when she came home from the Am- 
herst woods after the '^perfectly splendid time." 

With her marriage in 1875 ^^ Mr. William Jackson, her 
home was afterwards in Colorado Springs. In those old- 
time days Colorado was fairly brimming with wild flow- 
ers. The ravines and slopes were covered with wide-eyed 
anemones, the yellow columbine, crimson and white roses, 
lilies, and painter's brush. Mrs. Jackson soon learned to know 
them all, and watched with eagerness for the return of each 
in its own season. 

At the foot of Cheyenne Mountain there is a little plot 
which is still called Mrs. Jackson's Garden. To this little 
garden Mrs. Jackson came each day, always sure she would 
find just what she wanted. With loaded arms she carried 
flower patch and rose thicket from the mountain into her 
home. Great vases of flowers were in every possible place. 
Around her desk and pictures were trailing vines and ber- 
ries, and through the wide open windows came the very breath 
of the fresh air in which they grew. 

It was Mrs. Jackson's wish to be buried on the slope of this 
same mountain. In the early summer of 1884 she was laid to 
rest in a peaceful spot, "tree shaded and sun warmed," with 
only the forest birds, the mountain streams, and the wild flow- 
ers around her. 
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MAMMY TITTLEBACK AND HER FAMILY 

I 

Mr. Frank Wellington's house was an old-fashioned square 
wooden house, with a wide hall running straight through it 
from front to back; at the back was a broad piazza with a 
railing around it, and steps leading down into the back yard. 
Grape-vines grew on the sides of this piazza, and a splendid 
great polonia-tree, which had heart-shaped leaves as big as 
dinner-plates, grew close enough to it to shade it. 

This was where Mrs. Wellington used to sit with her sew- 
ing on summer afternoons ; and she often thought that there 
couldn't be a prettier sight in all the world than Rosy Chap- 
man running among the verbena beds with her long yellow 
curls flying behind, her little bare white feet glancing up and 
down among the bright blossoms, and half a dozen kittens 
racing after her. 

Rosy loved to race with them better than anything else; 
though sometimes she would sit down in her little rocking- 
chair, holding her lap full of them, and rocking them to 
sleep. But Johnny made a more serious business of it. 
Johnny wanted to teach them. He had read about learned 
pigs and trained fleas, and he was sure these kittens were a 
great deal brighter than either pigs or fleas could possibly 
be; so what do you think Johnny did? He printed the al- 
phabet in large letters on a sheet of white pasteboard, nailed 
it up on the inside of the largest room in the cats' house, and 
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spent hours and hours reading the letters over to the kittens. 
He had a scheme of putting the letters on separate square 
bits of pasteboard, and teaching the kittens to pick them out; 
but before he did that he wanted to be sure that they knew 
them by sight on the paper he had nailed up, and he never be- 
came sure enough of that to go on any farther in his teaching. 
In fact, he never got any farther than to succeed in keeping 
them still for a few minutes while he read the letters aloud. 
The cat that kept still the longest, he said, was the best scholar 
that day; he put their names down in a little book, and gave 
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them good and bad marks according as they behaved, just as 
he and Rosy used to get marks in school. 

After Johnny got all his flags up, the cats' house looked 
very pretty. It had four flags on it; one was a big one with 
the stars and stripes, and ''Our Republic'' in big letters on it; 
one was a ''Garfield and Arthur'' flag, which had been given 
to Johnny by the Garfield Club in Mendon; underneath this 
was a small white one Johnny made himself, with "Hurrah 
for Both" on it in rather uneven letters ; then at two of the 
corners of the house were small red, white and blue flags of 
the common sort. But the glory of all was a big flag on a flag- 
staff twenty feet high, which Uncle Frank put up for the 
boys. This also was a "Garfield and Arthur" flag, and a 
very fine one it was too. 

The kittens used to look up longingly at all these bright 
flags blowing in the wind above their house; but Johnny had 
taken care to put them high enough to be beyond their reach 
even when they climbed up to the ridge-pole. They would 
have made tatters of them all in five seconds if they could 
have ever got their claws into them. 

II 

As soon as the kittens were big enough to enjoy playing 
with a mouse, or, perhaps, taking a bite of one. Mammy Tit- 
tleback returned to her old habits of mouse-catching. There 
had never been such a mouser as she on the farm. It is 
really true that she had several times been known to catch 
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six mice in five minutes by Mr. Frank Wellington's watch; 
and once she did a thing even more wonderful than that. 
This Phil described to me himself; and Phil is one of the 
most exact and truthful boys, and never makes any story out 
bigger than it is. 

The place where they used to have the best fun seeing 
Mammy Tittleback catch mice was in the corn-house. The 
floor of the corn-house was half covered with cobs from 
which the corn had been shelled; in one corner these were 
piled up half as high as the wall. The mice used to hide 
among these, and in the cracks in the walls; the boys would 
take long sticks, push the cobs about, and roll them from side 
to side. This would frighten the mice and make them run 
out. Mammy Tittleback stood in the middle of the floor 
ready to spring for them the minute they appeared. 

One day the boys were doing this, and two mice ran out 
almost at the same minute and the same way. Mammy Tittle- 
back caught the first one in her mouth ; they thought she would 
lose the second one. Not a bit of it. Quick as a flash she 
pounced on that one, too, and, without letting go of the one 
she already had in her teeth, she actually caught the second 
one! Two live mice at once in her mouth! They were not 
alive many seconds, though; one craunch of Mammy Tittle- 
back's teeth killed them both, and she dropped them on the 
floor, and was all ready to catch the next ones. Did anybody 
ever hear of such a mouser as that? 

Another story also Phil told me about the kittens which I 
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should have found it hard to believe if I had read it in a 
book; but which I know must be true, because Phil told it. 
One day, after the kittens had grown so big that they used 
to go everywhere, the children went oflf for a long walk in 
the fields, and four of the kittens went with them. When 
the children climbed fences the kittens crawled through, and 
they had no trouble till they came to a brook. The children 
just tucked up their trousers and waded through, first put- 
ting the kittens all down together in a hollow at the roots of 
a tree, and telling them to stay still there till they came back. 

They hadn't gone many steps on the other side when they 
heard first one splash, then two, then three; and, looking 
round, what should they see but three of those little kittens 
swimming for dear life across the brook, their poor little 
noses hardly above the water! It was as much as ever they 
got across; but they did, and scrambled out on the other side 
looking like drowned rats. These were Spitfire and Gregory 
Second and Blacky; Tottontail was the fourth. He did not 
appear, and he was not to be seen, either, where they had put 
him down on the other side. At last they spied him racing 
up stream as hard as he could go. He ran till he came to a 
place where the brook was only a little thread of water in 
the grass, and there he very sensibly stepped across; the only 
one of the whole party, cats or children, who got over without 
wet feet. 

Now, who can help believing that Tottontail thought it 
all out in his head, just as a boy or a girl would who had never 
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learned to swim? It was very wonderful that Spitfire and 

Gregory and Blacky should have plunged in to swim across, 

when they had never done such a thing before in all their 

lives, and of course must have hated the very touch of water, 

as all cats do ; but I think it was still more wonderful in Tot- 

tontail to have reasoned that if he ran along the stream for a 

little distance, he might possibly come to a place where he 

could get over by an easier way than swimming, and without 

wetting his feet. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson 

From "Cat Stories" 



OCTOBER'S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 

O suns and skies and clouds of June, 

And flowers of June together. 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 

October's bright blue weather. 

When loud the bumble-bee makes haste. 

Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
And golden-rod is dying fast, 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 

When gentians roll their fringes tight 

To save them for the morning. 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 

Without a sign of warning; 
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When on the ground red apples lie 

In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

When all the lovely, wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks. 

In idle, golden freighting. 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 

Of woods, for winter waiting; 

When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 

By twos and threes together. 
And count like misers hour by hour, 

October's bright blue weather. 

O suns and skies and flowers of June, 

Count all your boasts together. 
Love loveth best of all the year 

October's bright blue weather. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson 



Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats. 
And, out of sight, art nursing April's violets! 

— Helen Hunt Jackson 
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DON DIEGO VELASQUEZ 

When Murillo and his little sister were playing about the 
streets of Seville, another Spanish painter was living there too. 
He was Don Diego Velasquez, the greatest of all the painters 
of Spain. 

Velasquez was born at Seville in 1599, nearly twenty years 
before Murillo. Seville was a beautiful old city when these 
two painters were young boys. The sunshine was warm and 
friendly. The gardens and orange trees were gay and fragrant, 
and along the river bank were broad fields of waving grain. 

Beside the beauty of the fields there were the old Moorish 
palaces still untouched by time, and the Golden Tower close 
by the water's edge. Above them all towered the great ca- 
thedral of Seville. 

In this beautiful city Velasquez lived as a boy. Quite un- 
like Murillo, he was born into a home of plenty. Instead of 
caring for a little sister as Murillo had done, Velasquez went 
to the best schools in Seville. He studied languages as well 
as reading and arithmetic. 

But the little pencilings on the edge of his school books 
showed that he could draw even better than he could study. 
The father and mother watched their painter-boy as the weeks 
went by, and finally allowed him to enter the studio of the 
best teacher in Seville. 

After a year he entered the studio of another teacher. He 
was not perhaps, so great a painter but he was a man of re- 
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finement. He took Velasquez into his home where he met 
the greatest painters of Andalusia, and heard them talk about 
art and about other artists. 

He allowed Velasquez to use the books in his library. Often 
when the work in the studio was done for the day, this painter- 
boy would hide away in a big armchair in his master's libi^ary 
with some book which he had found there. ^ 

Velasquez remained in this studio quite five years. While 
there he learned to know the master's attractive little daughter 
who was just passing out of girlhood. Though only a lad of 
nineteen years he was allowed to marry her as a reward for 
his great natural genius, so the master said. 



VELASQUEZ LEARNING TO PAINT 

Although Velasquez worked for five years or more in the 
studios of Seville, he really learned to paint in his own way. 
None of the masters could teach him much so he became his 
own teacher and painted things just as he saw them. 

He was a wide-awake sort of boy and kept his eyes open 
to every thing around him. The changes from spring to au- 
tumn, the fields, the sky, gray and clear, the sunsets all gave 
him something to think about. 

He studied the objects around him in which there were 
delicate shades of color, and learned something from them all. 

But to paint a face was a diflScult thing and he knew it. So 
he hired a peasant boy to sit for him day after day. Then he 
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painted him with every kind of expression — laughing, sober, 
smiling good-naturedly, surprised, grieved, and even crying, 
until he could paint the many different expressions of the hu- 
man face. 

Finally he painted so many heads that people began to laugh 
at him, saying that he could paint a head and nothing else. 
But Velasquez quietly laughed back telling them that they 
flattered him for he knew of no one who could paint a head. 

In his home city Velasquez found many subjects for his 
brush. He sauntered through the streets of Seville, through 
the poorer quarter where Murillo lived as a boy, and out upon 
the country roads, searching for something to paint. 

On one of these tramps he, no doubt, peered into a kitchen 
and caught sight of an old peasant woman bending over a 
pan of sputtering eggs. The perfect ease of the old woman 
in her smoky kitchen, tending the cooking eggs and list- 
ening to the young boy who had just entered, appeared to 
Velasquez an interesting picture, and he made a sketch of 
"An Old Woman Preparing an Omelet." 



VELASQUEZ IN MADRID 

As the years went by Velasquez left beautiful old Seville. 
He had learned all that the masters there could teach him. 
In fact, he knew more about painting than all of them 
together. So in the early spring of 1622, he crossed the Sierras 
with his paints and brushes on his way to Madrid. 
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But Velasquez remained only a short time at the capitol. 
After a few months of study he returned home, a trifle dis- 
appointed that he had really accomplished so little. 

Hardly had he settled down to work in his own studio when 
a letter came from Madrid commanding him to appear at 
court. Packing his things together quickly, he started away 
again with his old servant. This time his father-in-law went 
with him, wishing to share his son's glory. The three travel- 
ers arrived at Madrid early in March, 1623. 
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An order for a picture came as soon as Velasquez was ready 
for work. One of the noblemen at court wished to sit for 
his portrait. Velasquez did his very best work on this picture. 
He knew full well that his success at Madrid depended much 
on his first painting. 

When finally the last touching up was done, the portrait 
was carried into the presence of the king the very evening that 
it was finished. The princes and noblemen crowded around 
to see it. But King Philip was so pleased with Velasquez' 
work that he could hardly wait to have his own portrait made. 
So right there Velasquez arranged for a sitting. When this 
painting was finished, he arrranged for another, and so on 
down through the years of his reign. 

Indeed these visits to Madrid turned out far better than 
Velasquez dared to hope. He was made Painter-in-Ordinary 
to his Majesty. And Velasquez in turn made the years of 
King Philip's reign to stand out as long as the works of art 
shall endure. 



PHILIP FOURTH OF SPAIN 

When Velasquez was made Court Painter, King Philip 
was only a boy of nineteen years — far too young to rule the 
proud kingdom of Spain. He lived at the royal palace with 
his younger brothers, Don Carlos and Ferdinand. These 
three boys thought more about hunting and riding than about 
pleasing the discontented provinces. 
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King Philip was known to be the best horseman in all 
Spain, and had he managed his people as well as he did his 
spirited horses, his reign would have been one of peace and 
plenty. But he would far rather dash away over the coun- 
try roads on a fiery charger than bother himself with the 
affairs of state. 

When he was not following the chase, he was busy reading 
and writing. He even painted a little, and drew around him 
at the Court artists from other countries who left canvases 
which to-day are a princely possession. 

It was very natural then, that he should look upon Velas- 
quez as an interesting addition to his Court. He knew enough 
about art to see that he was already a great painter, and that 
no other brush could paint his own portrait quite so well. 
So he provided a comfortable home for the painter's family 
in the city, and arranged a well lighted studio for Velasquez 
at his palace. 

King" Philip sat for Velasquez over and over again. 
Many a time the King would wander into the studio to idle 
away a morning instead of attending to the interests of his 
people as the young king of Spain does to-day. It amused him 
to watch Velasquez paint, he worked so easily. Every stroke 
of his brush was in just the right place, and every shade of 
color was the right one to bring out the beauty of the whole 
picture. 

No wonder he enjoyed these mornings at the studio. Velas- 
quez amused him as no one else in Spain could have done. 
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PRINCE BALTHAZAR CARLOS 

While Velasquez was on his first visit to: Italy, he^learned 
that a little prince had been born at the Spanish courtt Then 
letters came from King Philip telling him to hurry home. 
There was a little new prince in the kingdom, and he wanted 
a painting made of him right away. 

So Velasquez came back to Madrid, though he would like 
to have stayed longer in Rome and Naples. He found a fine 
little fellow at the Court, full of mischief and play — almost 
too mischievous to sit quiet long enough to have his portrait 
painted. 

However, Velasquez made a painting of him while still a 
baby learning to walk. As he grew older, he made several 
more — one in hunting dress with a big gun and dog at his 
side, others in rich velvet suits, and again perched upon a 
pony at the riding school, sitting more like a little soldier 
than a tiny boy. 

King Philip was very proud of this baby prince and more 
than all other things he wished him to be a good horseman. 
Just as soon as he was old enough, not more than three years, 
he was seated on a pony and taught to manage it by the best 
riders in Spain. 

Velasquez often saw Prince Balthazar on his morning rides. 
No doubt he could look out from his studio window and see 
the little fellow riding away with his father, his red scarf 
flying out to wind. So he made a painting of him just as he 
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was accustomed to see him, in green velvet jacket and long 
leather boots. 

The whole picture is so very real that we listen for the clat- 
ter, clatter, clatter of hoofs over the country roads, and see the 
delight in the face of the boy rider as he comes back to the 
palace gates after an hour or so in the brisk morning air. 



PRINCESS MARGUERITA 

Princess Marguerita was a great pet at the Spanish court, 
and who wonders at it! Her childish prattle was like sun- 
shine in the gloomy halls of the palace. King Philip was 
very fond of this little daughter, and she loved him very 
dearly. 

One morning while he was sitting for his portrait, the 
princess came toddling into the studio, looking for her father. 
Behind her was a troop of maids of honor, all in the gay dress 
of the court. 

These young girls with the little princess made a very 
pretty picture, so Velasquez thought. He put away the por- 
trait on which he was at work. Taking a fresh canvas he 
sketched the group before they hurried away. 

Princess Marguerita is, of course, the center of the pic- 
ture. Even in her queer ugly frock she is a dear little lady. 
And she must have been more attractive still when playing 
around the parks of the palace. 

The picture was a great success and one of the best portrait 
groups Velasquez ever painted. The King was delighted 
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with it. "Only one thing is lacking," he said. Taking a 
brush from Velasquez, he painted on the artist's coat the cross 
which made him a "Knight of Santiago." 
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iESOP, THE SLAVE BOY 

Two thousand five hundred years ago — ^which is a long, 
long time, isn't it? — there lived a wonderful story teller by the 
name of ^sop. Several cities in Greece claim to be his birth- 
place, but no one knows exactly where he was born. We do 
know, however, that he was born about six hundred and 
twenty years before Christ, and that he was a poor, homely 
boy and that his father and mother were slaves. Little did he 
think as he played up and down the streets of the Greek city 
in which he lived that a half dozen cities would some day 
claim to be his birthplace and all the world would do him 
honor. 

-ffisop studied and thought until he became very wise and 
very famous for his learning. He knew how to tell entertain- 
ing stories about animals and as he wished to teach a lesson 
with each story, he told them in the fable form. 

For several years he belonged as a slave to two masters who 
lived on the beautiful island of Samos. 

The second master, whose name was Jadmon, gave -ffisop 
his freedom as a reward for his learning and for his cleverness 
as a story teller, ^sop was not satisfied, however, with the 
knowledge he possessed; he wanted to know more. So he 
traveled through many countries talking with the wise men 
and philosophers and learning everything he could. On one 
of these journeys he visited the court of Croesus in the city of 
Sardis, in Asia Minor. Croesus was king of Lydia and so 
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very wealthy that the expression "as rich as Croesus" still 
exists and is used by boys and girls of to-day. 

iEsop met Solon, Thales and other great philosophers at 
the court of Croesus and talked and argued with them so 
well that he pleased Croesus greatly. The king invited 
.^sop to remain in Sardis and gave him a high official posi- 
tion as his representative or ambassador to the different re- 
publics of Greece. He visited Athens and Corinth and tried 
to keep peace between these two cities by telling some of his 
wise fables to the rulers and the people. 

At one time Croesus sent him to Delphi to distribute a large 
sum in gold among the angry citizens, ^sop found the peo- 
ple so unreasonable and so greedy that he refused to distribute 
the money and sent it back to Croesus. This made the Delph- 
ians very angry and they fell upon iEsop and executed him 
as a criminal. But his death did not go unavenged and the 
Delphians paid a heavy penalty for their cruelty. 



THE FATHER AND HIS SONS 

A Father had a family of sons who were perpetually quar- 
relling among themselves. When he failed to heal their 
disputes by his kind counsels, he determined to give them a 
practical illustration of the evils of disunion; and so one day 
he told them to bring him a bundle of sticks. 

When they had done so, he placed the faggot in the 
hands of each of them in succession, and ordered them to 
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break it in pieces. They each tried with all their strength, 
but were not able to break it. 

He next unclosed the faggot, and took the sticks sepa- 
rately, one by one, and again put them into their hands, when 
they broke them easily. He then addressed them in these 
words : 

"My sons, if you are of one mind, and unite to assist each 
other, you will be as this faggot, uninjured by all the at- 
tempts of your enemies; but if you are divided among your- 
selves, you will be broken as easily as these sticks. 

— ^sop 



THE BEAR AND THE TWO TRAVELERS 

Two men were traveling together when a Bear suddenly 
met them on their path. 

One of them climbed up quickly into a tree, and hid him- 
self in the branches. The other, seeing that he must be at- 
tacked, fell flat on the ground, and when the Bear came up 
and felt him with his snout, and smelt him all over, he held 
his breath and tried to appear dead. 

The Bear soon left him, for it is said a bear will not touch 
a dead body. 

When he was quite gone, the other traveler came down 
from the tree, and asked his friend what it was the Bear 
had whispered in his ear? He replied, "He gave me this 
advice: Never travel with a friend who deserts you at the 
approach of danger." 

Misfortune tests the sincerity of friends, — Msop 
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HOW iESOP'S FABLES HAVE BEEN, PRESERVED 

When Msop first told these stories^ or ^ifables in far-off 
Greece they were not printed at all, but repeated over and 
over by those who remembered them; When Socrates, the 
great philosopher, who died in the year, B, C. 399, was in 
prison he is said to have spent his time turning into verse some 
of these fables that he remembered. '^ 

A very wise man named Demetrius , who lived in Athens 
three hundreds years before Christ, was the first to make a 
collection pif< these fables in book form. For several hundred 
years they -werje, told and studied by the boys and girls of 
Greece as exercises in grammar and style in their famous 
schools. Tbe^,:f or several hundred years, the fables of ^sop 
were almostf qrgotten, and it was not till the fifteenth century 
that they came to have a wide circulation. 

One of the fil'st books made after the invention of the print- 
ing press was a collection of these Fables by iEsop, published 
in 1475 in Italy. Ten years later they were translated into 
English by William Caxton and published at his famous print- 
ing press set up in Westminster Abbey. From that time to the 
present they have been known and enjoyed by thousands of 
boys and girls in all the civilized lands of the world, and no 
other book except the Holy Bible has had so wide a circula- 
tion. 



Intend honestly and leave the event to God, — Msop 
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JUPITER, NEPTUNE, MINERVA, AND MOMUS 

According to an ancient legend, the first man was made 
by Jupiter, the first bull by Neptune, and the first house 
by Minerva. On the completion of their labors, a dispute 
arose as to whose work was the most perfect, so they agreed 
to appoint Momus as judge. Momus, however, being very en- 
vious of the handicraft of each, found fault with all. 

He first blamed the work of Neptune, because he had 
not made the horns of the bull below his eyes, that he might 
better see where to strike. 

He then condemned the work of Jupiter, because he had 
not placed the heart of man on the outside, that every one 
might read the thoughts of the evil disposed, and take pre- 
cautions against the intended mischief. 

And, lastly, he criticized Minerva, because she had not con- 
trived iron wheels in the foundation of her house, that its in- 
habitants might more easily remove if a neighbor should prove 
unpleasant. Jupiter, indignant at such constant faultfinding, 
drove Momus from his oflSce of judge, and expelled him from 
the mansions of Olympus. Msop 



THE BEE AND JUPITER 

A Bee from Mount Hymettus, the queen of the hive, as- 
cended to Olympus, to present to Jupiter some honey fresh 
from her combs. Jupiter, delighted with the oflFering of 
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honey, promised to give whatever she should ask. She there- 
fore besought him, saying, "Give me, I pray thee, a sting, 
that if any mortal shall approach to take my honey, I may 
kill him." 

Jupiter was much displeased, for he loved much the race 
of man; but could not refuse the request on account of his 
promise. He thus answered the Bee: "You shall have your 
request; but it will be at the peril of your own life. 
For if you use your sting, it shall remain in the wound you 
make, and then you will die from the loss of it." 

Evil wishes, like chickens^ come home to roost. 

—Msop 



THE ANT AND THE DOVE 
An Ant went to the bank of a river to quench its thirst, 
and, being carried away by the rush of the stream, was on 
the point of being drowned. A Dove, sitting on a tree over- 
hanging the water, plucked a leaf, and let it fall into the 
stream close to her. The Ant, climbing onto it, floated in 
safety to the bank. 

Shortly afterwards a bird-catcher came and stood under 
the tree, and laid his lime-twigs for the Dove, which sat in 
the branches. The Ant, perceiving his design, stung him in 
the foot. He suddenly threw down the twigs, and thereupon 
made the Dove take wing. 

The grateful heart will always find opportunities to show 
its gratitude. — Msop 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THEIR ASS 

A Miller and his son were driving their Ass to a neighbor- 
ing fair to sell him. They had not gone far when they met 
a troop of women near a well, talking and laughing. 

"Look there," cried one of them, "did you ever see such 
fellows, to be trudging along the road on foot when they 
might ride?" 

The old man hearing this quickly made his son mount 
the Ass, and continued to walk along merrily by his side. 
Presently they came up to a group of old men in earnest 
debate. 

"There," said one of them, "it proves what I was a-saying. 
What respect is shown to old age in these days? Do you 
see that idle lad riding while his old father has to walk? 
Get down, you young scapegrace, and let the old man rest 
his weary limbs." 

Upon this the old man made his son dismount, and got 
up himself. In this manner they had not proceeded far 
when they met a company of women and children. 

"Why, you lazy old fellow," cried several tongues at once, 
"how can you ride upon the beast, while that poor little lad 
there can hardly keep pace by the side of you?" 

The good-natured Miller immediately took up his son be- 
hind him. They had now almost reached the town. 

"Pray, honest friend," said a citizen, "is that Ass your 
own?" "Yes," said the old man. 
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"O, one would not have thought so," said the other, "by 
the way you load him. Why, you two fellows are better 
able to carry the poor beast than he you." 

"Anything to please you," said the old man; "we can but 
try." 

So, alighting with his son, they tied the legs of the Ass 
together, and by the help of a pole endeavored to carry him 
on their shoulders over a bridge near the entrance of the 
town. This entertaining sight brought the people in crowds 
to laugh at it, till the Ass, not liking the noise, nor the 
strange handling that he was subject to, broke the cords that 
bound him, and, tumbling off the pole, fell into the river. 

Upon this, the old man, vexed and ashamed, made the 
best of his way home again, convinced that by endeavoring 
to please everybody he had pleased nobody, and lost his Ass 
into the bargain. — Msop 



THE MAN AND THE SATYR 

A Man and a Satyr once pledged each other their friend- 
ship. One very cold wintry day, as they talked together, 
the Man put his fingers to his mouth and blew on them. On 
the Satyr inquiring the reason of this, he told him that he 
did it to warm his hands, they were so cold. 

Later on in the day they sat down to eat, the food pre- 
pared being quite scalding. The Man raised one of the 
dishes a little towards his mouth and blew in it Op the 
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Satyr again inquiring the reason of this, he said that he did 
it to cool the meat, it was so hot. 

"I can no longer consider you as a friend," said the Satyr, 
"a fellow who with the same breath blows hot and cold." 

—Msop 



MERCURY AND THE WORKMEN 

A Workman, felling wood by the side of a river, let his 
axe drop by accident into a deep pool. Being thus deprived 
of the means of his livelihood, he sat down on the bank, and 
lamented his hard fate. 

Mercury appeared, and demanded the cause of his tears. 
He told him his misfortune, when Mercury plunged into 
the stream, and, bringing up a golden axe, inquired if that 
were the one he had lost. On his saying that it was not his. 
Mercury disappeared beneath the water a second time, and 
returned with a silver axe in his hand, and again demanded 
of the workman "if it were his." On the Workman saying 
it was not, he dived into the pool for the third time, and 
brought up the axe that had been lost. On the Workman 
claiming it, and expressing his joy at its recovery, Mercury, 
pleased with his honesty, gave him the golden and the silver 
axes in addition to his own. 

The Workman on returning to his house related to his 
companions all that had happened. 

One of them at once resolved to try whether he could not 
also secure the same good fortune to himself. He ran to 
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the river, and threw his axe on purpose into the pool at the 
same place, and sat down on the bank to weep. 

Mercury appeared to him just as he hoped he would; and 
having learned the cause of his grief, plunged into the 
stream, and brought up a golden axe, and inquired if he 
had lost it. The workman seized it greedily and declared 
that of a truth it was the very same axe that he had lost. 

Mercury, displeased at his knavery, not only took away 
the golden axe, but refused to recover for him the axe he 
had thrown into the pool. — Msop 



VIOLETS 

Violets, violets, sweet March violets. 
Sure as March comes, they'll come too, 
First the white and then the blue — 
Pretty violets! 

White, with just a pinky dye, 
Blue as little baby's eye, — 
So like violets. 

Though the rough wind shakes the house. 
Knocks about the budding boughs, 
There are violets. 

Though the passing snow-storms come, 
And the frozen birds sit dumb, 
Up spring violets. 




DINAH MULOCK CRAIK 

One by one among the grass, 
Saying, "Pluck me!" as we pass, — 
Scented violets. 

By and by there'll be so many. 
We'll pluck dozens nor miss any : 
Sweet, sweet violets ! 

Children, when you go to play, 
Look beneath the hedge to-day: — 
Mamma likes violets. 

— Dinah Mulock Craik 
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DINAH MULOCK CRAIK 

Dinah Maria M ulock was the daughter of an English cler- 
gyman and was bom in Stoke-on-Trent in StaflFordshire, in 
1826. Her father was extremely strict in his treatment and 
Dinah's girlhood was not very happy. She was an unusually 
ambitious girl and was always planning large things for her- 
self. She gathered about her a band of girls of talent and they 
shared each other's enthusiasms and admirations. 

When still a young girl she became the head of the family, 
supporting her invalid mother and two younger brothers by 
her own hands. She began early to write stories and sketches, 
which were accepted by good English magazines, and she 
was only twenty-three years old when she published her first 
novel, "The Ogilvies," which attracted wide attention. For 
nearly forty years she went on writing stories which are still 
read wherever the English language is spoken. 

In later years she wrote many fairy stories, and stories of 
travel for boys and girls. In 1867, she married Mr. Craik, 
and they had a beautiful home in Shortlands, in Kent, near 
London. 

She always was particularly fond of young girls and was 
their natural confidant, adviser and patron saint. She gave 
them house parties, took them for houseboat trips up the 
Thames or on excursions to the Lake Country. All these 
outings were shared by her one adopted daughter. 

Mrs. Craik wrote many books for boys and girls, and among 
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the most famous are "The Little Lame Prince" and "Adven- 
tures of a Brownie." She died at her London home October 
12, 1887. 



THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE 
I 

One winter night, when all the plain was white with moon- 
light, there was seen crossing it a great, tall, black horse, ridden 
by a man also big and equally black, carrying before him on 
the saddle a woman and a child. The woman was to inhabit 
the lonely tower with the child, and was allowed to live as 
long as the child lived — no longer. This, in order that she 
might take the utmost care of him. 

He was a little, gentle boy, with a sweet, sleepy smile — ^very 
tired with his long journey — and clinging arms, which held 
tight to the man's neck, and the face, black as it was, looked 
kindly at him. He was very helpless, with his poor small 
shriveled legs, which could neither stand nor run away. The 
little forlorn boy was Prince Dolor. 

He was spirited away under charge of these two, the 
woman and the black man. The latter was deaf and dumb, 
so could neither tell nor repeat anything. 

When they reached the foot of the tower, there was light 
enough to see a huge chain dangling from the parapet, but 
dangling only half way. The deaf-mute took from his saddle 
a sort of ladder, in pieces, fitted it together and lifted it up to 
meet the chain. Then he mounted to the top of the tower. 
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and slung from it a sort of chair, in which the woman and 
the child placed themselves and were drawn up, never to 
come down again as long as they lived. Leaving them there, 
the man descended the ladder, took it to pieces and packed it 
in his pack, mounted the horse, and disappeared across the 
plain. 

Every month they used to watch for him, appearing like a 
speck in the distance. He fastened his horse to the foot of the 
tower and climbed it, as before, laden with provisions and 
many other things. He always saw the Prince, so as to make 
sure that the child was alive and well, and then went away 
until the following month. 

While his first childhood lasted, Prince Dolor was happy 
enough. There was nobody to tease or ill-use him, and he 
was never ill. He played about from room to room — there 
were four rooms, parlor, kitchen, his nurse's bedroom, and his 
own ; learnt to crawl like a fly, and to jump like a frog, and to 
run about on all-fours almost as fast as a puppy. 

As he grew older, he liked to be quiet for awhile. He 
would sit at the windows and watch the sky above and the 
ground below, with the storms sweeping over and the sun- 
shine coming and going, and the shadows of the clouds run- 
ning races across the plain. 

By and by he began to learn lessons — not that his nurse had 
been ordered to teach him, but she did it partly to amuse her- 
self. She was not a stupid woman, and Prince Dolor was by 
no means a stupid boy. His continual entreaty, "What can I 
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do? what can you find me to do?" was stopped; at least for 
an hour or two in the day. 

He grew to be quite a big little boy, and could read easily. 
Then he took to books, and they informed him of everything 
in the outside world, and filled him with an intense longing 
to see it. 

II 

From this time a change came over the boy. He began to 
look sad and thin, and to shut himself up for hours without 
speaking. His nurse had been forbidden to tell him who he 
was, or what he might have been. He had no idea of any- 
thing in the world, except what he found in his books. 

He used to think, if he could only fly out of the window, 
up to the sky or down to the plain, how nice it would be! 

"I wish I had somebody to tell me all about it, a person, 
a real live person, who would be fond of me and kind to me. 
Oh, I want somebody — dreadfully, dreadfully!" 

As he spoke, there sounded behind him a slight tap-tap- 
tap, as of a stick or a cane, and twisting himself round, he 
saw — ^what do you think he saw? 

A little woman, no bigger than he might himself have been, 
had his legs grown like those of other children, but she was 
not a child — she was an old woman. Her hair was gray, and 
her dress was gray, and there was a gray shadow over her 
whenever she moved. But she had the sweetest smile, the 
prettiest hands, and the softest voice. 
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"My dear little boy," — and dropping her cane, she laid 
those two tiny hands on his shoulders — "my own little boy, I 
could not come to you until you had said you wanted me, but 
now you do want me, here I am." 

"You are very welcome, madam," replied the Prince, try- 
ing to speak politely, as princes always did in books. "May 
I ask who you are? Perhaps my mother?" For he knew 
that little boys usually had a mother, and had wondered what 
had become of his own. 

"No," said the visitor, — "No, I am not your mother, though 
she was a dear friend of mine; and you are as like her as ever 
you can be." 

"Will you tell her to come and see me then?" 

"She can not; but I dare say she knows all about you. And 
she loves you very much — and so do I ; and I want to help you 
all I can, my poor little boy." 

"Why do you call me poor?" asked Prince Dolor in sur- 
prise. 

The little old woman glanced down on his legs and feet, 
which he did not know were different from those of other 
children, and then at his sweet, bright face, which was ex- 
ceedingly different from many children's faces, which are 
often so fretful, cross, sullen. "I beg your pardon, my 
Prince," said she. 

"Yes, I am a Prince, and my name is Dolor; will you tell 
me yours, madam?" 

The little old woman laughed like a chime of silver bells. 
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^^1 have so many names that I don't know which to choose. 
However, I gave you yours, and you will belong to me all 
your days. I am your godmother." 

"Hurrah!" cried the little Prince; "I am glad I belong to 
you, for I like you very much. Will you come and play 
with me?" 

So they sat down together, and played. By and by they 
began to talk. 

in 

"Are you very dull here?" asked the little old woman. 

"Not particulariy, thank you, godmother. I have plenty 
to eat and drink, and my lessons to do, and my books to read — 
lots of books." 

"And you want nothing?" 

"Nothing. Yes — perhaps — if you please, godmother, 
could you bring me just one more thing?" 

"What sort of thing?" 

"A little boy to play with." 

The old woman looked very sad. "Just the thing, alas, 
which I can not give you. My child, I can not alter your lot 
in any way, but I can help you to bear it." 

"Thank you. But why do you talk of bearing it? I have 
nothing to bear." 

His godmother took him in her arms and embraced him 
many times. By and by he kissed her back again. 

"Promise me that you will never go away." 

"I must; but I will leave a present behind me — something 
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as good as myself to amuse you — something that will take 
you wherever you want to go." 

"What is it?" 

"A traveling cloak." 

The Prince's countenance fell. "I don't want a cloak, for 
I never go out. I can't walk, you know." 

"The more reason why you should ride. It's the most val- 
uable thing imaginable! Spread it out on the floor, and wait 
till the edges turn up like a rim- all round. Then go and 
open the skylight — mind, I say, open the skylight — set your- 
self down in the middle of it, like a frog on a water-lily leaf. 
Here is the cloak: when you want to go traveling on it, say 
Abracadabra, dum, dum, dum; when you want to come back 
again, say Abracadabra, turn, turn, ti. That's all; good-bye." 

A puff of pleasant air passing by him was all the Prince 
was conscious of. His most extraordinary godmother was 
gone. 

When Prince Dolor had patiently untied all the knots, the 
cloak began to undo itself. Slowly unfolding, it laid itself 
down on the carpet, as flat as if it had been ironed, and the 
rim turned up all round till it was breast-high; for meantime 
the cloak had grown and become quite large enough for one 
person to sit in it, as if in a boat. 

So, with one of his active leaps, he sprang right into the 
middle of the cloak, wrapping his arms round his knees, for 
tliey shook a little and his heart beat fast. There he sat, wait- 
ing for what might happen next. 
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Nothing did happen, and he began to feel rather disap- 
pointed, when he recollected the words he had been told to 
repeat — ^^Abracadabra, dum, dum, dum." 

He repeated them. And then — and then — 

The cloak rose, slowly and steadily, at first only a few 
inches, then higher and higher, till it nearly touched the sky- 
light. Prince Dolor's head actually bumped against the glass. 

Then he suddenly remembered his godmother's command 
— 'Open the skylightr 

He lifted up his head and began searching for the bolt, the 
cloak remaining perfectly still, balanced in air. But the min- 
ute the window was opened, out it sailed — right out into the 
clear fresh air. 

IV 

"I wonder," he thought, "whether I could sec better 
through a pair of glasses like those my nurse reads with. 
How I would take care of them, if only I had a pair!" 

Immediately he felt something hard fixing itself onto the 
bridge of his nose. It was a pair of the prettiest gold spec- 
tacles ever seen; and looking downwards, he found that he 
could see every blade of grass, every tiny bud and flower- 
nay, even the insects that walked over them. 

Then, just to rest his eyes, he turned them up to the sky— 
which he had looked at so often and seen nothing. 

Now, surely there was something. A long, black, wavy 
line, moving on in the distance, as if it were alive. Looking 
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at it through his spectacles, he discovered that it really was 
alive; being a long string of birds, flying one after the other. 

"They must be the passage-birds flying seaward!" cried the 
boy, who had read about them. "Oh, how I should like to 
see them quite close, and to know where they come from, and 
whither they are going!" 

The cloak gave a sudden bound forward and presently he 
found himself in the very middle of that band of travelers. 

"O, I wish I were going with you!" cried the boy. "I*m 
getting so tired of this dull plain, and the lonely tower. I do 
so want to see the world! Pretty swallows, dear swallows! 
tell me what it looks like — the beautiful, wonderful world!" 

The boy looked after them with envy. For a long time he 
followed with his eyes the faint wavy black line as it floated 
away, till it vanished entirely out of sight. 

Through his wonderful spectacles the Prince could see 
everything; but, it was a silent picture; he was too high up to 
catch anything except a faint murmur, which only aroused 
his anxiety to hear more. 

"I have as good as two pairs of eyes," he thought. "I won- 
der if my godmother would give me a second pair of ears." 

Scarcely had he spoken, than he found lying on his lap the 
most curious little parcel, all done up in silvery paper. It 
contained a pair of silver ears, which fitted so exactly over his 
own, that he hardly felt them, except for the difference they 
made in his hearing. 

There is something we listen to daily and never notice. I 
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mean the sounds of the world. Winds blowing, waters flow- 
ing, insects whirring, with the various cries of birds and beasts 
— all the discords that somehow or other make a beautiful 
harmony. 

Prince Dolor, who had lived all his days in the dead silence 
of Hopeless Tower, heard it for the first time. And, oh! if 
you had seen his face ! 

He listened, listened, as if he could never have done listen- 
ing. And he looked and looked, as if he could not gaze 
enough. 

"Godmother," he said, having now begun to believe that, 
whether he saw her or not, that she would hear him — "God- 
mother, all these creatures I like — but I should like better to 
see a creature like myself. Couldn't you show me just one 
little boy?" 

There was a sigh behind him and the cloak remained so 
long motionless' that he was half afraid his godmother was 
offended with him for asking too much. Suddenly, a shrill 
whistle startled him, and looking downward, he saw start up 
from behind a bush something — 

Neither a sheep, nor a horse, nor a cow — nothing upon 
four legs. This creature had only two; but they were long, 
straight, and strong. And it had a lithe, active body, and a 
curly head of black hair. It was a boy, a shepherd-boy, about 
the Prince's own age — ^but, oh! so different. 

"Might he come and play with me? Oh, how nice it would 
be if I only had a little boy to play with me!" 
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V 

There were some things which his godmother either could 
not or would not give. The cloak hung high in air, never at- 
tempting to descend. The shepherd-lad evidently took it for 
a large bird, and shading his eyes, looked up at it while his 
dog began to jump upon him, barking with delight. 

"Down, Snap, down!" the Prince heard him say. "Let's 
warm ourselves by a race." 

They started off together, boy and dog — ^barking and shout- 
ting, till it was doubtful which made the most noise or ran 
the fastest. And what a pleasure that seemed! To the dog 
of course, but scarcely less so to the boy. How he skimmed 
along over the ground — his cheeks glowing, and his hair 
flying. 

Prince Dolor watched him for a while. Then the sweet, 
pale face grew paler, the lips began to quiver and the eyes 
to fill. 

"How nice it must be to run like that!" he said, softly, 
thinking that never — no, never in this world — ^would he be 
able to do the same. 

Now he understood what his godmother had meant when 
she gave him his traveling cloak, and why he had heard that 
sigh when he had asked to see "just one little boy." 

"I think I had rather not look at him again," said the poor 
little Prince, drawing himself back into the center of his 
cloak, and sitting like a Turk, with his arms wrapped round 
his feeble, useless legs. 
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Through the dreary silence and blankness up from below 
there rose a delicious sound. It was the song of a skylark, 
mounting higher and higher from the ground, till it came so 
close that Prince Dolor could distinguish its wings and tiny 
body. 

"O, you beautiful, beautiful bird!" cried he; "I should 
dearly like to take you in and cuddle you. That is, if I could 
—if I dared." 

The little brown creature with its loud heavenly voice 
almost made him afraid. It also made him happy; and he 
watched and listened — so that he forgot all regret and pain; 
forgot everything in the world except the little lark. 

He was just wondering if it would soar out of sight, when 
it suddenly closed its wings, as larks do when they mean to 
drop to the ground. But, instead of dropping to the ground, 
it dropped right into the little boy's breast. 

What a delight! To have something that nobody else had 
— something all his own. As the traveling-cloak traveled on, 
the lark still stayed, nestled down in his bosom. 

But when he got in sight of Hopeless Tower, a painful 
thought struck him. 

"My pretty bird, what am I to do with you? If I take you 
into my room and shut you up there, you, a wild skylark of 
the air, what will become of you? I am used to this, but you 
are not. Suppose my nurse should find you — she who can't 
bear the sound of singing. I remember her once telling me 
that the nicest thing she ever ate in her life was lark pie!" 
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The little boy shivered all over at the thought. And, 
though the merry lark broke into the loudest carol, as if he 
defied anybody to eat him, — still Prince Dolor was very un- 
easy. In another minute he had made up his mind. 

"No, my bird, nothing so dreadful shall happen to you if 
I can help it. Fly away, my darling, my beautiful! Good- 
bye, my merry, merry bird." 

Opening his hands, in which he had folded it, he let the 
lark go. Away it flew, far up into the blue sky. It was only 
a bird. 

But, when Prince Dolor had eaten his supper and gone 
quietly to bed, suddenly he heard outside the window a little 
faint carol — faint, but cheerful — cheerful, even though it was 
the middle of the night. 

The dear little lark! it had not flown away after all. Unlike 
ordinary larks, it kept hovering about the tower in the silence 
and darkness of the night, outside the window or over the 
roof. Whenever he listened for a moment, he heard it sing- 
ing still. He went to sleep as happy as a king. 

From "The Little Lame Prince" — Dinah Mulock Cruik 



THE CANARY 
Sing away, ay, sing away. 

Merry little bird. 
Always gayest of the gay. 
Though a woodland roundelay 

You ne'er sung nor heard; 
Though your life from youth to age 
Passes in a narrow cage. — Dinah Mulock Craik 
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ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 
I 

There was once a littie Brownie who lived in a coal-cellar. 

Now a coal-cellar may seem a most curious place to choose 
to live in; but then a Brownie is a most curious creature — a 
fairy, and yet not one of that sort of fairies who fly about on 
gossamer wings, and dance in the moonlight, and so on. He 
never dances; and as to wings, what use would they be to him 
in a^ coal-cellar? He is a sober, stay-at-home, house-hold elf 
— nothing much to look at even if you did see him, which 
you are not likely to do — only a little old man, about a foot 
high, all dressed in brown, with brown face and hands and a 
brown peaked cap. 

I said you were not likely to see him. But still, if you were 
to go into Devonshire, you would hear many funny stories 
about Brownies in general, and so I may as well tell you the 
adventures of this particular Brownie, who belonged to a fam- 
ily there ; which family he had followed from house to house, 
most faithfully, for years and years. 

A good many people had heard him — or supposed they 
had — ^when there were extraordinary noises about the house, 
noises which must have come from a mouse or rat — or a 
Brownie. But nobody had ever seen him except the children 
-the three little boys and three little girls — who declared 
he often came to play with them when they were alone, and 
was the nicest companion in the world, though he was such 
an old man — hundreds of years old! 
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Brownie was supposed to live under one particular coal, 
in the darkest corner of the cellar, which was never allowed to 
be disturbed. The old cook, who had lived all her life in the 
family, had never once forgotten to give Brownie his supper; 
but at last she died, and a young cook came in her stead, who 
was very apt to forget everything. She was also both careless 
and lazy, and disliked taking the trouble to put a bowl of 
milk in the same place every night for Brownie. "She didn't 
believe in Brownies," she said; '*she had never seen one, and 
seeing's believing." So she laughed at the other servants, who 
looked very grave, and put the bowl of milk in its place as 
often as they could, without saying much about it. 

But once, when Brownie woke up, at his usual hour for 
rising — ten o'clock at night, and looked around in search of 
his supper he found nothing there. 

"This will never do," said he ; and being extremely hungry, 
began running about the coal-cellar to see what he could find. 

"Can't stand this; quite impossible!" said the Brownie, 
tightening his belt to make his poor little inside feel less 
empty. "What's to be done? Since nobody brings my sup- 
per, I must go and fetch it." 

He spoke quickly, for he always thought quickly, and 
made up his mind in a minute. In the house he had never 
done any harm, and often some good, for he frightened away 
all the rats, mice, and black-beetles. 

To his surprise he found the cellar door open. "Hurrah, 
here's luck!" cried Brownie, tossing his cap up in the air, and 
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bounding into the kitchen. It was quite empty, but there 
was a good fire burning itself out — ^just for its own amusement, 
and the remains of a capital supper spread on the table — 
enough for half a dozen people being left still. 

•'Whew!" said he; "here's a chance. What a supper I'll 
get now!" 

And he jumped onto a chair and thence to the table, but 
so quietly that the large black cat with four white paws, called 
MuflF, because she was so fat and soft and her fur so long, 
who sat dozing in front of the fire, just opened one eye and 
went to sleep again. 

But Brownie had no notion of going to sleep. He wanted 
his supper, and oh, what a supper he did eat! first one thing 
and then another, and then trying everything all over again. 
After he had nearly cleared the table, he was just as lively as 
ever, and began jumping about on the table as if he had no 
supper at all. 

Now his jumpmg was a little awkward, for there happened 
to be a clean, white tablecloth and you know Brownie lived 
in a coal-cellar, and his feet were black with running about 
in coal dust. So, wherever he trod he left the impression be- 
hind, until at last the whole tablecloth was covered with black 
marks. 

Not that he minded this; in fact, he took great pains to 
make the cloth as dirty as possible; and then laughing loudly, 
"Ho, ho, ho!" leaped onto the hearth, and began teasing the 
cat 80 that she went and hid herself in the farthest corner, and 
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left him the hearth all to himself, where he lay at ease until 
daybreak. 

Then, hearing a slight noise overhead, which might be the 
servants getting up, he jumped onto the table again — gobbled 
up the few remaining crumbs for his breakfast, and scam- 
pered off to his coal-cellar and fell asleep for the day. 

II 

Well, the cook came down rather earlier than usual, for 
she remembered she had to clear off the remains of supper; 
and lo and behold, there was nothing left to clear! 

"My white tablecloth — oh, my clean, white tablecloth! 
What can have been done to it?" cried she. 

Cook was a little frightened; but her fright changed to 
anger when she saw the large black cat stretched comfortably 
on the hearth. Poor Muff had crept there for a little snooze 
after Brownie went away. 

"You nasty cat! I see it all now; it's you that have eaten 
up all the supper; it's you that have been on my clean table- 
cloth with your dirty paws." 

Next night Cook thought she would make all safe and sure; 
so, instead of letting the cat sleep by the fire, she shut her up 
in the chilly coal-cellar, locked the door, put the key in her 
pocket, and went off to bed — leaving the supper as before. 

When Brownie woke up and looked out of his hole, there 
was, as usual, no supper for him, and the cellar was close shut. 

Something must be done, and luckily Brownies can do 
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things that nobody else can. So he thought he would change 
himself into a mouse, and gnaw a hole through the door. 

As soon as the cat curled herself up and went to sleep, 
Brownie changed himself into the smallest mouse possible; 
and, taking care not to make any noise, gnawed a hole in the 
door, and squeezed himself through, immediately turning into 
his proper shape again, for fear of accidents. 

The kitchen fire was at its last glimmer; but it showed a 
better supper than even last night, for the cook had had 
friends with her. The food they left behind was enough for 
three Brownies at least, but this one managed to eat it all. 

He enjoyed himself amazingly, and made more marks than 
ever on the white tablecloth; for he began jumping about 
like a pea on a platter, in order to make his particularly large 
supper agree with him. 

Then, in the absence of the cat, he teased the puppy for an 
hour or two, till, hearing the clock strike five, he thought it 
well to turn into a mouse again, and creep back cautiously into 
his cellar. He was only just in time, for Muff opened one 
eye, and was just going to pounce upon him, when he changed 
himself back into a Brownie. She was so startled that she 
bounded away, her tail growing into twice its natural size, 
and her eyes gleaming like round, green globes. 

When Cook came down stairs and found that the same 
thing had happened again — that the supper was all eaten, 
and the tablecloth blacker than ever with the extraordinary 
footmarks, she was greatly puzzled. 
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Who could have done it? Not the cat, who came mewing 
out of the coal-cellar the minute she unlocked the door. Pos- 
sibly a rat — but then, would a rat have come within reach of 
Tiny? 

"It must have been Tiny herself, or her puppy," which 
then came rolling out of its basket over Cook's feet. 

Quite forgetting that Tiny had been safely tied up all night, 
and that her poor little puppy was so fat and helpless it could 
scarcely stand on its legs, to say nothing of jumping on chairs 
and tables, she gave them both a blow that sent them howling 
together through the kitchen door, where the kind little 
kitchen-maid took them up in her arms. 

"You ought to have beaten the Brownie if you could catch 
him," said she in a whisper. "He'll do it again and again, 
you'll see, for he can't bear an untidy kitchen. If I were 
you, I'd put a bowl of milk behind the coal-cellar door." 

"Nonsense!" answered the young cook, and flounced away. 
But afterward she thought better of it, and did as she was 
advised, grumbling all the time, but doing it. 

Next morning the milk was gone! Perhaps Brownie had 
drunk it, anyhow nobody could say that he hadn't. As for 
the supper. Cook having safely laid it on the shelves of the 
pantry, nobody touched it. And the tablecloth, which was 
wrapped up tidily and put in the dresser drawer, came out as 
clean as ever, with not a single black footmark upon it, and 
Brownie played no more tricks with anybody — till the next 
time. 
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III 

The ^^Next Time" was quick in coming, which was not 
wonderful, considering there was a Brownie in the house. 
Otherwise the house was like most other houses, and the fam- 
ily like most other families. The children also; they were 
sometimes good, sometimes naughty, like other children; 
but on the whole, they deserved to have the pleasure of a 
Brownie to play with them, as they declared he did — many 
and many a time. 

A favorite play-place was the orchard, where grew the 
biggest cherry-tree you ever saw. They called it their "cas- 
tle," because it rose up ten feet from the ground in one thick 
stem, and then branched out into a circle of boughs, with a 
flat place in the middle, where two or three children could sit 
at once. There they often did sit, turn by turn, one at a time 
— sometimes with a book, reading; and the biggest boy made 
a sort of rope ladder by which they could climb up and down 
— ^which they did all summer, and enjoyed their "castle" very 
much. 

But one day in spring they found their ladder cut away! 
The gardener had done it, saying it injured the tree, which 
was just coming into blossom. 

Now this gardener was a rather gruff man, with a growling 
voice. He did not mean to be unkind, but he said the children 
bothered him. But when they complained to their mother 
about the ladder, she agreed with Gardener that the tree must 
not be injured, as it bore the biggest cherries in all the neigh- 
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borhood — so big that the old saying of **taking two bites at a 
cherry," came really true. 

At last one morning the mother said, "Children, should 
you like to help mother gather the cherries to-day?" 

"Hurrah!" they cried, "and not a day too soon; for we saw 
a flock of sparrows in the next field — and if we don't clear the 
tree, they will." 

"Very well; clear it, then. Only mind and fill my basket 
quite full, for preserving. What is over you may eat." 

"Thank you, thank you!" and the children were eager to 
be off, but the mother stopped them until she could get the 
gardener and his ladder. 

"For it is he who must climb the tree, not you; and you 
must do exactly as he tells you," she said. 

This was no slight cloud on the children's happiness, and 
they begged hard to go alone. 

"Please, might we? We will be so good!" 

The mother shook her head. A\\ the goodness in the world 
would not help them if they tumbled off the tree, or ate them- 
selves sick with cherries. 

"You would not be safe, and I should be so unhappy." 

They were pretty good, on the whole, though they chat- 
tered a good deal; but Gardener said not a word to them all 
the way to the orchard. When they reached it, he just told 
them to keep out of his way and not "worrit" him, which 
they politely promised, saying among themselves that they 
should not enjoy their cherry-gathering at all. 
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When the gardener was steadying his ladder against the 
trunk of the cherry-tree, there was heard the fierce barking 
of a dog. 

Gardener dropped the ladder out of his hands. "It's that 
Boxer! He has got loose again! He will be running after 
my chickens, and dragging his broken chains over my flower- 
gardens." 

"Hadn't you better go and see after him?" 

Gardener thought it was the eldest boy who spoke, and 
turned round angrily; but the little fellow had not opened 
his lips. 

Here there was heard a still louder barking, and from a 
quite different part of the garden. 

Off Gardener darted, throwing the ladder down upon the 
grass, and forgetting all about the cherries and the children. 

IV 

The instant he was gone, a shrill laugh, loud and merry, 
was heard close by, and a little brown old man's face peeped 
from behind the cherry-tree. 

"How d'ye do? — Boxer was me. Didn't I bark well? 
Now I've come to play with you." 

The children clapped their hands; for they knew they were 
going to have some fun if Brownie were there — he was the 
best little playfellow in the world, and nobody ever saw him 
except the children. 

"Come on!" cried he in his shrill voice, half like an old 
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man's, half like a baby's. "Who'll begin to gather the cher- 
ries?" 

They all looked blank; for the tree looked so high to where 
the branches sprung, and besides, their mother had said they 
were not to climb. 

*What! you big boys don't expect a poor little fellow like 
me to lift the ladder all by myself? Try, I'll help you." 

No sooner had they taken hold of the ladder than it rose 
up, almost of its own accord, and fixed itself quite safely 
against the tree. 

'*But we must not climb — mother told us not," said the 
boys, ruefully. 

'^Very well. Obey your mother. I'll just run up the tree 
myself." 

"Biggest fruit always growest highest," cried the Brownie. 
"Stand in a row, all you children. Little boys, hold out your 
caps; little girls, make bags of your pinafores. Open your 
mouths, and shut your eyes, and see what the queen will send 
you." 

They laughed and did as they were told; whereupon they 
were drowned in a shower of cherries. 

"We were to eat as many as we liked, only we must first 
fill the basket," said the eldest girl. 

"Now we'll have a dinner-party," cried the Brownie; as 
he squatted down like a Turk. "Sit in a ring! sit in a ring! 
and we'll see who can eat fastest." 

The children obeyed. How many cherries they devoured, 
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and how fast they did it, passes my capacity of telling. They 
had quite forgotten the gardener — when, all of a sudden, they 
heard him clicking angrily the orchard gate, and talking to 
himself as he walked. 

^That nasty dog! It wasn't Boxer after all. A nice joke! 
to find him quietly asleep in his kennel after having hunted 
him, as I thought, from one end of the garden to the other. 
Now for the cherries and the children — bless us, where are 
the children? And the cherries? Why, the tree is as bare as 
a blackthorn in February. The starlings have been at it, after 
all. Oh, dear! oh, dear!" 

**Oh, dear! oh, dear!" echoed a voice from behind the tree, 
followed by shouts of mocking laughter. Not from the chil- 
dren — they sat as demure as possible, all in a ring, with their 
hands before them, and in the center the huge basket of cher- 
ries, piled as full as it could possibly hold. But the Brownie 
had disappeared. 

**You naughty children, Fll have you punished!" cried the 
gardener. But there was nothing wrong, the cherries being 
gathered and the ladder found safe in its place. So he went 
growling back to the house, carrying the cherries to the mis- 
tress, who coaxed him into good temper again, bidding also 
the children to behave well to him, since he was an old man, 
and not really bad — only cross. As for the little folks, she 
had no intention of punishing them; and, as for the Brownie, 
it was impossible to catch him. So nobody was punished 
at all. — Dinah Mulock Craik 

From "Adventures of a Brownie" 
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YOUNG DANDELION 

Young Dandelion 

On a hedge-side, 
Said young Dandelion, 

"Who'll be my bride? 

"I'm a bold fellow 

As ever was seen, 
With my shield of yellow, 

In the grass green. 

"You may uproot me 

From field and from lane, 
Trample me, cut me, — 

I spring up again. 

"I never flinch. Sir, 

Wherever I dwell ; 
Give me an inch. Sir, 

I'll soon take an ell. 

"Drive me from garden 

In anger and pride, 
I'll thrive and harden 

By the road-side. 

"Not a bit fearful, 

Showing my face. 
Always so cheerful 

In every place." 
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Said young Dandelion, 

With a sweet air, 
"I have my eye on 

Miss Daisy fair. 

"Though we may tarry 

Till past the cold, 
Her I will marry 

Ere I grow old. 

"I will protect her 

From all kinds of harm, 
Feed her with nectar, 

Shelter her warm. 

"Whatever the weather, 

Let it go by; 
We'll hold together, 

Daisy and I. 

"I'll ne'er give in, — no! 

Nothing I fear : 
All that I win, oh! 

I'll keep for my dear." 

Said young Dandelion 

On his hedge-side, 
"Who'll me rely on? 

Who'll be my bride?" 

— Dinah Mulock Craik 
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GEORGE MACDONALD 

Nearly a hundred years ago a little Scotch laddie was born 
in the country town of Huntly, a few miles from Aberdeen. 
George MacDonald was the little fellow and like all true 
Scotch boys, he dearly loved the bonny land of his childhood. 
The heather fields and the rough crags and moors were his 
playground and he thought just as much of them as other 
boys did of their playthings. 

There were but few childish toys in the MacDonald home. 
George's father was a very strict but a good man. He 
thought children could be happy without playthings or pic- 
ture books, and that the Bible was the very best book for little 
boys to read. Of course it was, but George longed to know 
about the people of other countries and to read about strange 
adventures way out at sea. 

As time went on, his father added Robinson Crusoe and 
Pilgrim's Progress to the Bible, and George had a lovely 
time reading them. It seemed to him that he had made a 
beautiful trip to other lands, and that he knew people he had 
never heard of before. He read these books over and over and 
over. When the other children were out playing at hare and 
hounds, George would be living with the hero of Robinson 
Crusoe or traveling over fields and valleys with faithful Pil- 
grim. 

After his schooldays at Huntly parish, Mr. MacDonald 
went to London to study for the ministry. But he did not 
preach many years. He wrote beautiful story-books instead. 
And these books really did more good than his preaching, 
because people all over Scotland read them. 
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Mr. MacDonald was greatly loved in Scotland, especially 
by the children. Of course they loved him. He wrote "At 
the Back of the North Wind" for them, and other fascinating 
stories which have been a delight to girls and boys ever since. 

Once while he was visiting friends in America, he was very 
ill and needed a great deal of care. The children of the home 
had never before seen a grown person cared for just like the 
baby of the family, and they called him the "Long Baby.'' 
Mr. MacDonald liked the name, and for several years after- 
ward he sent them messages from the "Long Baby" to the 
"Little Babies." 
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AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND 

I 

I have been asked to tell you about the back of the North 
Wind. An old Greek writer mentions a people who lived 
there, and were so comfortable that they could not bear it any 
longer, and drowned themselves. My story is not the same as 
his. I am going to tell you how it fared with a boy who went 
there. 

He lived in a low room over a coach-house; and that was 
not by any means at the back of the North Wind, as his mother 
very well knew. For one side of the room was built only of 
boards, and the boards were so old that you might run a pen- 
knife through into the north wind. And then let them settle 
between them which was the sharper! I know that when you 
pulled it out again the wind would be after it like a cat after a 
mouse, and you would know soon enough you were not at the 
back of the North Wind. 

Still this room was not very cold, except when the north 
wind blew stronger than usual. Indeed, I am not sure whether 
I ought to call it a room at all ; for it was just a loft where they 
kept hay and straw and oats for the horses. And when little 
Diamond — but stop : I must tell you that his father, who was 
a coachman, had named him after a favorite horse, and his 
mother had had no objection^ — when little Diamond then lay 
there in bed, he could hear the horses under him munching 
away in the dark, or moving sleepily in their dreams. For 
Diamond's father had built him a bed in the loft with boards 
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all around it, because they had so little room in their own end 
over the coach-house; and Diamond's father put old Diamond 
in the stall under the bed, because he was a quiet horse, and did 
not go to sleep standing, but lay down like a reasonable creat- 
ure. Although old Diamond was very quiet all night 
long, yet when he woke he got up like an earthquake, and then 
young Diamond knew what o'clock it was, or at least what 
was to be done next, whi^h was — to go to sleep again as fast 
as he could. 

Now, as I have already said, the boards at the head of 
his bed were soft and crumbly. Hence it happened that 
the soft part having worn away from about a knot, little 
Diamond found one night, after he lay down, that it had 
come out, and that the wind was Wowing in upon him. 

He had no fancy for leaving things wrong that might be set 
right; so he jumped out of bed again, got a little strike of hay, 
twisted it up, folded it in the middle, and, having thus made 
it into a cork, stuck it into the hole in the wall. But the wind 
began to blow loud and angrily, and, as Diamond was falling 
asleep, out blew his cork and hit him on the nose, just hard 
enough to wake him up quite, and let him hear the wind 
whistling shrill in the hole. He searched for his hay-cork, 
found it, stuck it in harder, and was just dropping off once 
more, when, pop! with an angry whistle behind it, the cork 
struck him again, this time on the cheek. Up he. rose once 
more, made a fresh stopjple of hay, and corked the hole se- 
verely. But he was hardly down again before-— pop ! it camei 
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on his forehead. He gave it up, drew the clothes above his 
head, and was soon fast asleep. 

Although the next day was very stormy, Diamond forgot 
all about the hole, for he was busy making a cave by the side 
of his mother's fire, with a broken chair, a three-legged stool, 
and a blanket, and then sitting in it. His mother, however, 
discovered it, and pasted a bit of brown paper over it, so that, 
when Diamond had snuggled down the next night, he had no 
occasion to think of it. 

II 

Presently, however, he lifted his head and listened. Who 
could that be talking to him? The wind was rising again, 
and getting very loud, and full of rushes and whistles. He 
was sure some one was talking — and very near him too it was. 
But he was not frightened, for he had not yet learned how to 
be ; so he sat up and hearkened. 

At last the voice, which, though quite gentle, sounded a 
little angry, appeared to come from the back of the bed. He 
crept nearer to it, and laid his ear against the wall. Then he 
heard nothing but the wind, which sounded very loud indeed. 
The moment, however, that he moved his head from the wall, 
he heard the voice again, close to his ear. He felt about with 
his hand, and came upon the piece of paper his mother had 
pasted over the hole. Against this he laid his ear^ arid then he 
heard the voice quite distinctly. There was, in f act^ a little 
corner of the paper loose, and through that, as f fdm a mouth 
in the wall, the voice came. 
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"What do you mean, little boy — ^^closing up my window?" 

"What window?" asked Diamond. 

"You stuffed hay into it three times last night. I had to 
blow it out again three times." 

"You can't mean this little holel It isn't a window; it's a 
hole in my bed." 

"I did not say it was a window: I said it was my window." 

"Dear me!" said Diamond, and thought a minute. "I 
think you can hardly expect me to keep a window in my 
bed for you." 

"But what's to become of me without a window?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. All I say is, it will be worse for me 
than for you." 

"No; it will not. You shall not be the worse for it — I 
promise you that. You will be much the better for it. Just 
you believe what I say, and do as I tell you." 

"Well, I can pull the clothes over my head," said Diamond, 
and feeling with his little sharp nails, he got hold of the open 
edge of the paper and tore it off at once. 

In came a long whistling spear of cold. He scrambled and 
tumbled in under the bedclothes, and covered himself up: 
there was no paper now between him and the voice, and he 
felt a little — not frightened exactly — I told you he had not 
learned that yet — ^but rather queer; for what a strange person 
this North Wind must be that lived in the great house called 
"Out-of-Doors," and made windows into people's beds! 

But the voice began again; and he could hear it quite 
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plainly, even with his head under the bedclothes. It was a 
still more gentle voice now, although six times as large and 
loud as it had been, and he thought it sounded a little like his 
mother's. 

"What is your n^me, little boy?" it asked. 

"Diamond," answered Diamond, under the bedclothes. 

"What a funny name !" 

"It's a very nice name," returned its owner. 

"Diamond is a useless thing, rather," said the voice. 

"That's not true. Diamond is very nice — as big as two — 
and so quiet all night! And doesn't he make a jolly row in 
the morning, getting up on his four great legsl It's like 
thunder." 

"You don't seem to know what a diamond is." 

"Oh, don't I! Diamond is a great and good horse; and 
he sleeps right under me. He is Old Diamond, and I am 
Young Diamond; or, if you like it better, for you're very 
particular, Mr. North Wind, he's Big Diamond, and I'm 
Little Diamond; and I don't know which of us my father 
likes best." 

ni 

A beautiful laugh, large but very soft and musical, sounded 
somewhere beside him, but Diamond kept his head under the 
clothes. 

"I'm not Mr. North Wind," said the voice. 

"You told me that you were the North Wind," insisted 
Diamond. 
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^*I did not say Mister North Wind," said the voice. 

"Well, then, I do ; for mother tells me I ought to be polite." 

"You can't say it's polite to lie there talking — ^with your 
head under the bedclothes, and never look up to see what 
kind of person you are talking to. I want you to come out 
with me." 

"I want to go to sleep," said Diamond, very nearly crying, 
for he did not like to be scolded, even when he deserved it. 

"Will you take your head out of the bedclothes?" said the 
voice. 

"No!" answered Diamond, half-frightened. 

The instant he said the word, a tremendous blast of wind 
crashed in a board of the wall, and swept the clothes off Dia- 
mond. He started up in terror. Leaning over him was the 
large beautiful pale face of a woman. Her dark eyes looked a 
little angry, but a quivering in her sweet upper lip made her 
look as if she were going to cry. 

vVill you go with me now, you little Diamond? I am sorry 
I was forced to be so rough with you," said the lady. 

"I will; yes, I will," answered Diamond, holding out both 
his arms. "But," he added, dropping them, "how shall I get 
my clothes? They are in mother's room, and the door is 
locked." 

"Oh, never mind your clothes. You will not be cold. I 
shall take care of that. Nobody is cold with the North 
Wind." 

"I thought everybody was," said Diamond. 
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"That is a great mistake. Most people make it, however. 
You're not afraid?" said the North Wind. 

"No, ma'am; but mother never would let me go without 
shoes: she never said anything about clothes, so I dare say 
she wouldn't mind that." 

"I know your mother very well," said the lady. "She is a 
good woman. I have visited her often. I love your mother, 
Diamond." 

"How was it you did not know my name, then ma'am? 
Please am I to say ma'am to you, ma'am?" 

"One question at a time, dear boy. I knew your name quite 
well, but I wanted to hear what you would say for it. Now 
for the next question: you're not to call me ma'am. You 
must call me just my own name — respectfully, you know — 
just North Wind." 

"Well, please, North Wind, you are so beautiful, I am 
quite ready to go with you." 

"You must not be ready to go with everything beautiful all 
at once, Diamond." 

"But what's beautiful can't be bad. You're not bad, North 
Wind." 

"No; I'm not bad. But sometimes beautiful things grow 
bad by doing bad, and it takes some time for their badness to 
spoil their beauty. So little boys may be mistaken if they go 
after things because they are beautiful." 

"Well, I will go with you because you are beautiful and 
good too." 
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^Ah, but there's another thing, Diamond : What if I should 
look ugly without being bad — look ugly myself because I am 
making ugl> things beautiful? What then?" 

"I don't quite understand you, North Wind. You tell me 
what then." 

"Well, I will tell you. If you see me with my face all black, 
don't be frightened. If you see me flapping wings like a bat's, 
as big as the whole sky, don't be frightened. If you hear me 
raging ten times worse than Mrs. Bill, the blacksmith's wife — 
even if you see me looking in at people's windows like Mrs. 
Eve Dropper, the gardener's wife — ^you must believe that I 
am doing my work. Nay, Diamond, if I change into a serpent 
or a tiger, you must not let go your hold of me, for my hand 
will never change in yours if you keep a good hold. If you 
keep a hold, you will know who I am all the time, even when 
you look at me and can't see me the least like the North Wind. 
I may look something very awful. Do you understand?" 

"Quite well," said little Diamond. 

"Come along, then," said North Wind, and disappeared 
behind the mountain of hay. 

Diamond crept out of bed and followed her. 

.IV 

When one at the back of the North Wind wanted to know 
how things were going with any one he loved, he had to go 
to a certain tree, climb the stem, and sit down in the branches. 
In a few minutes, if he kept very still, he would see something 
at least of what was going on with the people he loved. 
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One day when Diamond was sitting in this tree, he began 
to long very much to get home again, and no wonder, for he 
saw his mother crying. People there may always follow their 
wishes, because they never wish but what is good. Diamond's 
wish was to get home, and he would fain follow his wish. 

But how was he to set about it? If he could only see North 
Wind! But the moment he had got to her back, she was gone^ 
altogether from his sight. She must be somewhere, however. 
He could not go home without her, and therefore he must find 
her. She could never have intended to leave him always away 
from his mother. If there had been any danger of that, she 
would have told him, and given him his choice about going. 
For North Wind was right honest. How to find North Wind, 
therefore, occupied all his thoughts. 

In his anxiety about his mother, he used to climb the tree 
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every day, and sit in its branches. The moment one got into 
the tree, he became invisible to every one else ; and it was such 
a wide-spreading tree that there was room for every one of the 
people of the country in it, without the least interference with 
each other. Sometimes, on getting down, two of them would 
meet at the root, and then they would smile to each other more 
sweetly than at any other time, as much as to say, "Ah, youVe 
been up there too!" 

One day he was sitting on one of the outer branches of the 
tree, looking southward after his home. Far away was a blue 
shining sea, dotted with gleaming and sparkling specks of 
white. Those were the icebergs. Nearer he saw a great range 
of snow-capped mountains, and down below him the lovely 
meadow-grass of the country, with the stream flowing and 
flowing through it, away toward the sea. As he looked he be- 
gan to wonder, for the whole country lay beneath him like a 
map, and that which was near him looked just as small as that 
which he knew to be miles away. The ridge of ice which 
encircled it appeared but a few yards off. He thought he 
could distinguish the vapory form of North Wind, seated on 
the other side. Hastily he descended the tree, and to his 
amazement found that the map or model of the country still 
lay at his feet. He stood in it. With one stride he had crossed 
the river; with another he had reached the ridge of ice; with 
the third he stepped over its peaks, and sank wearily down 
at North Wind's knees. For there she sat on her doorstep. 

"Have you been sitting here ever since I went through you, 
dear North Wind?" asked Diamond, stroking her hand. 
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"Yes," she answered, looking at him with her old kindness. 

"Aren't you very tired?" 

"No ; I've often had to sit longer. Do you know how long 
you have been?" 

"Oh, years and years," answered Diamond. 

"You have just been seven days," returned North Wind. 

"I thought I had been a hundred years!" exclaimed Dia- 
mond. 

"Yes, I dare say," replied North Wind. 

"But we mustn't talk any longer. I've got my orders now. 
And we must be off in a few minutes." 



Next moment Diamond found himself sitting alone on the 
rock. North Wind had vanished. A creature like a great 
humble-bee flew past his face; but it could not be, for there 
were no insects among the ice. It passed him again and again, 
flying in circles around him, and he concluded that it must 
be North Wind herself, no bigger than Tom Thumb when 
his mother put him in the nutshell fined with flannel. A mo- 
ment more, and she perched on his shoulder. 

"Come along. Diamond," she said, in his ear, in the smallest 
and highest of treble voices; "it is time we were setting out for 
Sandwich." 

Diamond could just see her, by turning his head toward 
his shoulder as far as he could, but only with one eye, for his 
nose came between her and the other. 
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"Won't you take me in your arms and carry me?" he said 
in a whisper, for he knew she did not like a loud voice when 
she was small. 

"Ah! you ungrateful boy," returned North Wind, smiling, 
"how dare you make game of me? Yes, I will carry you, but 
you shall walk a bit for your impertinence first. Come along." 

She jumped from his shoulder, but when Diamond looked 
for her upon the ground, he could see nothing but a little 
spider with long legs that made its way over the ice toward the 
south. It ran very fast indeed for a spider, but Diamond ran 
a long way before it, and then waited for it. It was up with 
him sooner than he had expected, however, and it had grown 
a great deal. And the spider grew and grew and went faster 
and faster, till all at once Diamond discovered that it was not a 
spider, but a weasel; and away glided the weasel, and away 
went Diamond after it, and it took all the run there was in 
him to keeo up with the weasel. And the weasel grew, and 
grew, and grew, till all at once Diamond saw that the weasel 
was not a weasel, but a cat. And away went the cat, and Dia- 
mond after it. And when he had run half a mile, he found 
the cat waiting for him, sitting up and washing her face not 
to lose time. And away went the cat again and Diamond after 
it. But the next time he came up with the cat, the cat was 
not a cat, but a hunting-leopard. And the hunting-leopard 
grew to a jaguar, all covered with spots like eyes. And the 
jaguar grew to a Bengal tiger. At none of them was Diamond 
afraid, for he had been at North Wind's back, and he could 
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be afraid of her no longer, whatever she did or grew. And the 
tiger flew over the snow in a straight line for the south, grow- 
ing less and less to Diamond's eyes till it was only a black speck 
upon the whiteness; then it vanished altogether. 

And now Diamond felt that he would rather not run any 
farther, and that the ice had got very rough. Besides, he was 
near the precipices that bounded the sea, so he slackened his 
pace to a walk, saying aloud to himself : 

"When North Wind has punished me enough for making 
game of her, she will come back to me; I know she will, for 
I can't go much farther without her." 

"You dear boy! It was only in fun. Here I am!" said 
North Wind's voice behind him. 

Diamond turned, and saw her as he liked best to see her, 
standing beside him, a tall lady. 

"Where's the tiger?" he asked. "But, of course," he added, 
**you were the tiger. I was puzzled and forgot. I saw it such 
a long way off before me, and there you were behind me. It's 
so odd, you know." 

"It must look very odd to you. Diamond: I see that. But 
it is no more odd to me than to break an old pine in two." 

"Well, that's odd enough," remarked Diamond. 

"So it is! I forgot. Well, none of these things are odder 
to me than it is to you to eat bread and butter." 

"Well, that's odd too, when I think of it," persisted Dia- 
mond. "I should just like a slice of bread and butter! I'm 
afraid to say how long it is — how long it seems to me, that is — 
since I had anything to eat." 
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"Come then," said North Wind, stooping and holding out 
her arms. "You shall have some bread and butter very soon.'' 

Diamond held up his arms to meet hers, and was safe upon 
her bosom. North Wind bounded into the air. Her tresses 
began to lift and rise and spread and stream and flow and 
flutter; and with a roar from her hair and an answering roar 
from one of the great glaciers beside them, whose slow tor- 
rent tumbled two or three icebergs at once into the waves at 
their feet, North Wind and Diamond went flying southward. 

As they flew, so fast they went that the sea slid away from 
under them like a great web of shot silk, blue shot with gray, 
and green shot with purple. They went so fast that the stars 
themselves appeared to sail away past them overhead, "like 
golden boats," on a blue sea turned upside down. And they 
went so fast that Diamond himself went the other way as 
fast — I mean he went fast asleep in North Wind's arms. 

When he woke, a face was bending over him ; but it was not 
North Wind's; it was his mother's. 

— George MacDonald 

From "At the Back of the North Wind" 



If instead of a gem, or even a flower, we could cast the 
gift of a lovely thought into the heart of a friend, that would 
be giving as the angels give. 

— George MacDonald 
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THE WIND AND THE MOON 

Said the Wind to the Moon, "I will blow you out; 

You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in a chair, 
Always looking what I am about-— 
I hate to be watched; I'll blow you out." 

The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 

So, deep 

On a heap 

Of clouds to sleep, 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon. 
Muttering low, "I've done for that Moon." 

He turned in his bed; she was there again! 

On high 

In the sky, 

With her one ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind, "I will blow you out again." 

The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim, 

*With my sledge. 

And my wedge, 

I have knocked off her edge! 
If only I blow right fierce and grim, 
The creature will soon be dimmer than dim." 
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He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 

"One puff 

More's enough 

To blow her to snuff! 
One good puff more where the last was bred, 
And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go the thread." 

He blew a great blast, and the thread was gone. 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare; 
Far off and harmless the shy stars shone — 
Sure and certain the Moon was gonel 

The Wind he took to his revels once more; 

On down, 

In town, 

Like the merry-mad clown. 
He leaped and hallooed with whistle and roar — 
"What's that!" The glimmering thread once more! 

He flew in a rage — he danced and blew; 

But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain; 
For still the broader the Moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 
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Slow she grew — till she filled the night, 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 

Said the Wind : "What a marvel of power am I ! 

With my breathy 

Good faith! 

I blew her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in ; what strength have I !" 

But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair; 

For high 

In the sky. 

With her one white eye. 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 

— George MacDonald 



THE STORY OF A SEED 

Long, long ago, two seeds lay beside each other in the earth, 
waiting. It was cold and rather wearisome, and, to pass away 
the time, the one found means to speak to the other. 

"What are you going to be?" said the one. 

"I don't know," answered the other. 
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"For me," replied the first, "I mean to be a rose. There is 
nothing like a splendid rose. Everybody will love me then." 

"It's all right," whispered the second ; and that was all it 
could say. For somehow when it had said that, it felt as if all 
the words in the world were used up. So they were silent 
again for a day or two. 

"Oh, dear!" cried the first, "I have had some water. I 
never knew till it was inside me. I am growing! I'm grow- 
ing! Good-by." 

"Good-by," repeated the other, and lay still and waited 
more patiently than ever. 

The first grew and grew, pushing itself straight up, till at 
last it felt that it was in the open air; for it could breathe. 
And what a delicious breath it was! It was rather cold, but 
so refreshing. 

It could see nothing, for it was not quite a flower yet — only 
a plant. Plants never see till their eyes come — that is, till they 
open their blossoms ; then they are flowers indeed. 

So it grew and grew, and kept its head up very steadily. 
It meant to see the sky the first thing, and leave the earth quite 
behind, as well as beneath, it. But somehow or other — 
though why it could not tell — it felt very much inclined to cry. 

At length it opened its eye. It was morning, and the sky 
was over its head. But, alas! it was no rose — only a tiny white 
flower. 

It felt yet more inclined to hang down its head and cry. 
But it still resisted, and tried hard to open its eye, and to hold 
its head upright, and to look full at the sky. 
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"I will be a Star of Bethlehem, at least," said the flower to 
itself. 

But its heart felt very heavy, and a cold wind rushed over 
it and bowed it down toward the earth. And the flower saw 
that the time of the singing of birds was not come, that the 
snow covered the whole land, and that there was not a single 
flower in sight but itself. 

It half closed its leaves in terror and the dismay of loneli- 
ness. But that instant it remembered what the other seed used 
to say, and it said to itself, "It's all right; I will be what I 
can." 

And then it yielded to the wind, drooped its head to the 
earth, and looked no more to the sky, but on the snow. 

And straightway the wind stopped, the cold died away, and 
the snow sparkled like pearls and diamonds. The flower 
knew that it was the holding up of its head that hurt it so, and 
that its body came of snow, and that its name was Snowdrop. 

And so it said once more, "It's all right," and waited in per- 
fect peace ; it needed only to hang its head, after its nature. 

— George MacDonald 



MAY 



Merry, rollicking, frolicking May 
Into the woods came skipping one day; 
She teased the brook till he laughed outright. 
And gurgled and scolded with all his might; 
She chirped to the birds and bade them sing 
A chorus of welcome to Lady Spring; 
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And the bees and butterflies she set 

To waking the flowers that were sleeping yet. 

She shook the trees till the buds looked out 

To see what the trouble was all about, 

And nothing in Nature escaped that day 

The touch of the life-giving, bright, young May. 

— George MacDonald 



THE DAISIES 

The dear little daisies, 
The little white praises! 
They grow and they blow 
And they spread out their crown, 
And they praise the sun. 

And when he goes down 
Their praising is done; 
And they fold up their crown 
And they sleep every one. 
When over the plain 
He's shining amain 
They're at it again, — 
Praising and praising 
Such low songs raising 
That no one hears them 
But the sun who rears them. 

^ — George MacDonald 
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WHAT WOULD YOU SEE? 

What would you see if I took you up 

To my little nest in the air? 
You would see the sky like a clear blue cup 

Turned upside downwards there. 

What would you do if I took you there 

To my little nest in the tree? 
My child with cries would trouble the air, 

To get what she could but see. 

What would you get in the top of the tree 

For all your crying and grief? 
Not a star would you clutch of all you see — 

You could only gather a leaf. 

But when you had lost your greedy grief, 

Content to see from afar. 
You would find in your hand a withering leaf, 

In your heart a shining star. 

— George MacDonald 



LITTLE BOY BLUE 
Little Boy Blue lost his way in a wood. 

Sing apples and cherries, roses and honey; 
He said: "I would not go back if T could, 
Ifs all so jolly and funny/' 

' — George MacDonald 
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ERNEST THOMPSON S ETON, THE BOY 

Out of the hills and valleys of the northeast corner of Eng- 
land the River Tyne runs lazily to the Sea. All along its 
course are prosperous cities, and ships sail up its wide mouth 
for eighteen miles. But American boys and girls are most in- 
terested in the city of South Shields, which is situated on the 
south bank of the River Tyne at its very mouth. 

It was in this quaint old city overlooking the North Sea 
that a little boy was born in i860, who has delighted the hearts 
of boys and girls the world over by his wonderful pictures of 
animals, his stories of their habits and his interesting lectures 
about them. His name was Ernest Thompson Seton. 

Ernest's father, as well as his grandfather and great grand- 
father, were ship owners and their ships sailed out of Tyne 
Harbor for all parts of the world. Ernest spent only the 
first six years of his life in this famous old city, but in those 
six years he learned to love the sea, the roving sea gulls and 
the brave out-of-doors. 

In 1866 his father moved his family to Lindsay, Ontario, 
in Canada, and Ernest spent the next four years on a farm, 
doing the things that all farm boys do, driving the cows to 
pasture, caring for his pet lamb and sharing in all the out- 
door activities that make boys strong and self reliant. Dur- 
ing these four years he went to a country school where he 
studied hard, just as at home he played hard. 

Four years later the family moved to the City of Toronto 
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and Ernest had an opportunity to attend the Collegiate Insti- 
tute there. He was always a great reader of books and was 
especially fond of the stories written by Sir Walter Scott, 
reading many of them over and over. In the Collegiate Insti- 
tute, or High School, in Toronto, he won several high honors, 
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and stood at the head of his class by hard study and patient 
work. 

From the time he was a very little boy he had been fond of 
animals, and drew funny pictures of them. At last he could 
draw them so well that people were willing to pay him five 
dollars for a single picture, and in this way he earned his 
pocket money. 

But when he left school in Toronto, Canada, he was not 
satisfied to draw pictures worth only five dollars, he wished 
to paint portraits of animals and other pictures that people 
wanted. So, he went to London, England, to study art, and 
soon offered one of his pictures for exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, but the judges thought his picture was not quite 
good enough. He was not discouraged but tried again, and 
again, and on the third attempt his picture was accepted by 
the judges and he had won the honor which every young artist 
hopes for. Later he studied in Paris, France, with some of 
the greatest artists of the time, for his one ambition was to 
become a great artist himself. 



THE FAIRY LAMPS 

There was once a little bare-legged, brown-limbed boy who 
spent all his time in the woods. He loved the woods and all 
that was in them. He used to look, not at the flowers, but 
deep down into them, and not at the singing bird, but into its 
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eyes, to its little heart; and so he got an insight better than 
most others, and he quite gave up collecting birds' eggs. 

But the woods were full of mysteries. He used to hear 
little bursts of song, and when he came to the place he could 
find no bird there. Noises and movements would just escape 
him. In the woods he saw strange tracks, and one day, at 
length, he saw a wonderful bird making these very tracks. 
He had never seen the bird before, and would have thought 
it a great rarity had he not seen its tracks everywhere. So he 
learned that the woods were full of beautiful creatures that 
were skillful and quick to avoid him. 

One day as he passed by a spot for the hundredth time, he 
found a bird's nest. It must have been there for long, and 
yet he had not seen it; and so he learned how blind he was, 
and he exclaimed: "Oh, if only I could see, then I might 
understand these things! If only I knew! If I could see but 
for once how many there are and how near! If only every 
bird would wear over its nest this evening a little lamp to 
show me!" 

The sun was down now; but all at once there was a soft 
light on the path, and in the middle of it the brown boy saw 
a Little Brown Lady in a long robe, and in her hand a rod. 

She smiled pleasantly and said: "Little boy, I am the 
Fairy of the Woods. I have been watching you for long. I 
like you. You seem to be different from other boys. Your 
request shall be granted." 

Then she faded away. But at once the whole landscape 
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twinkled over with wonderful little lamps — long lamps, short 
lamps, red, blue, and green, high and low, doubles, singles, 
and groups; wherever he looked were lamps — twinkle, twin- 
kle, twinkle, here and everywhere, until the forest shone like 
the starry sky. 

He ran to the nearest, and there, surely, was a bird's nest. 
He ran to the next; yes, another nest. And here and there each 
different kind of lamp stood for another kind of nest. 

A beautiful purple blaze in a low tangle caught his eye. 
He ran there, and found a nest he had never seen before. It 
was full of purple eggs, and there was the rare bird he had 
seen but once. It was chanting the weird song he had often 
heard, but never traced. 

But the eggs were marvelous things. His old egg-collect- 
ing instinct broke out. He reached forth to clutch the won- 
derful prize, and — in an instant all the lights went out. There 
was nothing but the black woods about him. 

Then on the pathway shone again the soft light. It grew 
brighter, till in the middle of it he saw the Little Brown Lady 
— the Fairy of the Woods. But she was not smiling now. 
Her face was stern and sad as she said: "I fear I set you over- 
high. I thought you better than the rest. Keep this in mind: 
Who reverence not the lamp of life can never see its light/' 

Then she faded from his view. 

— Ernest Thompson Seton 

From "Woodmyth and Fable" 
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ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, THE NATURE 

LOVER 

On his return from London, the young artist went to the 
new home which his father had made at Carberry, Manitoba, 
in Northwestern Canada. It was here that Mr. Seton's love 
of wild animals and out-door life first found opportunity for 
development. 

He explored the wildest regions of the Canadian North- 
west, sometimes alone and sometimes with an Indian guide. 

He once started off in the Spring with a single companion, 
bareheaded and with only a blanket and rifle, and did not 
return till the autumn days told him winter was on the way. 

Everywhere he went he took with him a little leather cov- 
ered note book in which he put down every interesting thing 
that he noticed. Sometimes it was the foot print of a wolf in 
the soft mud, sometimes the whistled notes of some unfamiliar 
bird, or the tiny sketch of a squirrel cracking a nut on a limb, 
eight hundred miles from the nearest house. 

Even now Mr. Seton carries one of these leather note books 
with him so that he may put down interesting things either 
by word or sketch just as he sees them at the moment. In 
Mr. Seton's library are a great number of these note books, 
containing the record of over thirty years of observations as 
a nature lover. 

For a number of years Mr. Seton was government natural- 
ist for the Province of Manitoba, Canada, and wrote several 
Scientific volumes. 
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It was while he was living in Manitoba that Mr. Seton was 
asked to make more than one thousand illustrations of animals 
for the Century Dictionary. This brought him into close 
contact with the publishing world of New York, where, in- 
deed, his business headquarters have been ever since. 

Although Mr. Seton had now become famous as a natural- 
ist, he was still more famous as an artist whose brush and pen- 
cil could draw wild animals as no one else could. 

Like all lovers of nature, Mr. Seton is not a hunter who 
hunts for the sake of killing. He never kills an animal except 
for food or to preserve it for scientific purposes. His principal 
weapon is a camera with which he "shoots" those animals 
which he cannot sketch on the spot. 



THE PACK-RAT 

Away in the mountain region of the West is a little animal 
called a Pack-rat. "Pack" is Rocky Mountain for "carry," 
and this Rat obtains its name on account of its mania for 
carrying oflf to its hole any odd or striking object that may 
fall in its path. 

Each Pack-rat's home is in the middle of a vast accumu- 
lation of useless odds and ends, such as pine-cones, white peb- 
bles, and bones and skulls of small animals. Even crabs' 
claws from remote waters find their way to the pile, and cast- 
off snake-skins are esteemed particularly precious. 

Copyright, 1903, 1904, by The Century Company. 
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If a hunter's camp is near by, the Pack-rat often finds op- 
portunity for securing specimens of leather straps, old cart- 
ridges, tobacco stamps, pipes, etc., which it steals when the 
men are asleep. None of the objects, of course, is of the 
slightest use to the animal. Simply he likes them. 

He goes on adding to his heap of rubbish till it is perhaps 
four of five feet high and eight or ten feet across. There on 
the top, in sunny weather, sits the diminutive collector — not 
so large as a House-rat, — gloating over his possessions. He 
turns them over so that the sun will strike them better, and 
enjoys them, but worries his little life out night and day lest 
some other Rat should steal from his pile. 

The larger the pile, the more pleasure and the more worry 
he finds in it, for it lets all the world of enemies know just 
where he lives, and often draws on him the vengeance of 
hunters whose valuables he has pilfered. 

Also the country he lives in is subject to both fire and flood, 
and on the approach of either destructive element the poor 
Pack- rat is in a terrible state. He wishes to move his treas- 
ures, and tries to secure the help of his neighbors; all, how- 
ever, are busily engaged with their bibelots. He rushes fran- 
tically about, endeavoring to take to some place of safety his 
rarest acquisitions — that door-knob which he was three long 
nights in carrying from the ranch-house, that piece of green 
soap, or that set of false teeth stolen from the passing picnic 
party; then he is horrified at the idea of leaving these valua- 
bles while he returns for more. 
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Finally he becomes so bewildered by terror for himself and 
anxiety for his museum that he carries back the treasures 
which he has removed, and, accidentally, perhaps, perishes 
with them, while the common, sordid Rats of the neighbor- 
hood, with no property but the fur on their backs, and with 
no ideas beyond the getting of a living, escape without diffi- 
culty to a place of safety. 

Moral : Enough Is Wealth ; More Is Disease. 

— Ernest Thompson Seton 

From "Woodmyth and Fable" 



ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, THE STORY 

WRITER 

One day long after Mr. Seton had become famous as an 
artist and nature lover, he wrote his first story about "A King 
Bird," and a few years later he wrote a story about "The Sand 
Hill Stag." 

The first of his books, however, to be widely read by boys 
and girls was "Wild Animals I Have Known." In this book 
he told the life stories of "Lobo, the King of Currumpaw," 
"Silverspot, the Story of a Crow," "Raggylug, the Story of a 
Cottontail Rabbit," "Bingo, the Story of My Dog," "The 
Springfield Fox," "The Pacing Mustang," "Wully, the Story 
of a Yaller Dog," and "Redruff, the Story of the Don Valley 
Partridge." These stories are so delightfully told that each 
one of the animals becomes real to the reader. 
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All through the book are fascinating pictures of the ani- 
mals, and all up and down the margin of the pages are tiny 
pen and ink sketches of them that tell the same story as the 
text. Mr. Seton.drew all these pictures. 

Since then he has written many other stories and perhaps 
the most famous of all is *The Biography of a Grizzly," 
which tells the life story of a bear that he named "Wahb." 
The extract from *^The Biography of a Grizzly" in this Reader 
is only a very little of the complete story which every boy and 
girl should read. 

After Mr. Seton became famous as a story teller he was 
often invited to lecture, and thousands of boys and girls have 
heard him tell some of his stories as lectures. 

Mr. Seton's home is near the little village of Cos Cob, Con- 
necticut, and is called **Wyndygoul," after one of the estates 
of his ancestors over in England. 

"Wyndygoul" is a beautiful house in the midst of one hun- 
dred and thirty acres of wild forest, and as you drive up to the 
house you pass through a wilderness as beautiful as you would 
find a thousand miles from civilization, yet "Wyndygoul" is 
only fifteen miles from New York City. It is here that Mr. 
Seton lives when he is not traveling in search of new stories 
or on a lecture trip. 

Among his friends he is still called "Wolf" Seton, because 
many of his first sketches were pictures of wolves. So when- 
ever he signs his name he always adds a picture of a wolf track 
like this — 'Ernest Thompson Seton ^ |8^ 
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THE THREE PHOEBES OF WYNDYGOUL 

I 

Three little Phoebes came to Wyndygoul .in the month of 
March, and sang their song in the trees by the water till it 
was time to set about nesting. The first one was a Wise Little 
Bird — even he suspected that, — and after thinking it all out he 
Said : **I shall build high on the rock above the Lake of Wyndy- 
goul, and the deep water shall be the moat of my castle." 

Then the second one thought it all out, and he was the 
Wisest of all the Phoebes. He simply knew it all, and he 
knew that he knew. So he said: *^The rock has its advan- 
tages, but it is very exposed to the enemies above. I shall 
build under this low root on the bank. It shelters all sides, 
my nest will be concealed, and the rushing water of the River 
of Wyndygoul shall be the protecting moat of my castle." 

But the third little Phoebe was a Little Fool, and he knew 
it. And he said to his wife: "We are so foolish we cannot 
foresee all the dangers — ^we do not even know what they are ; 
but we do know this: that there is a Blue Devil called the 
Blue Jay, and a Brown Devil called the Hawk, and a Night 
Devil called the Weasel, and we know that they are not the 
biggest things on earth. There is some one here bigger than 
they. Let us put our trust in him. We will build our nest 
between the sticks of his nest; perhaps he will protect us." 

So they did. They put the nest right in the porch of his 
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house. It was not high, and it was not hidden, nor was there 
any moat to their castle. Its only protection was an "influ- 
ence," and that was invisible; but it was felt all about the 
porch, that is on the lawn that is above the Lake of Wyndy- 
goul. There they all sat on a warm April morning when the 
nests were made, the Wise One on the Rock singing "Phoe- 
bee," and the Very Wise One under the root singing "Phoe- 
be," and the Foolish One on the porch singing "Phoebe-e." 

They sang so loudly that a Hawk, passing by, thought, 
"Something is up," and he looked for the nests; but the one 
on the rock he could not reach, the one under the root he could 
not find, and the one on the porch he dared not go near. 

And the Weasel heard them and thought, "Oh, ho! I shall 
investigate this to-night." But the chilly water kept him from 
the two nests, and there was an uncomfortable feeling about 
the porch that he preferred to avoid. 

II 

Biit there came at length the Blue Devil called the Jay. 
Whftn he heard the singing he said : "Where there are songs 
therfe are nests." And he found where the nests were, by 
watching their owners. So he flew to the rock and looked 
in that nest. It was finished, but empty. "Very good," said 
the Blue Jay; "I can wait." Then he flew to the root and 
looked into that nest, and there was one egg. 

"Oh, ho!" said the Jay, "this is good luck, but I know that 
Phoebes lay more than one egg. I can wait." So, though his 
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beak watered a little, he let it alone and went — but no; he did 
not go to the porch, because the man had made an "influence" 
there, and it was repugnant to the Blue Jay. 

And the three little Phoebes sang merrily their morning- 
song in the trees by the Lake of Wyndygoul. 

Next morning the Blue Jay went over to the rock nest, and 
there was one egg in it, and he said: "Very good as far as 
it goes, but I can wait. I'll see you later." 

Then he went to the nest under the root, — a very hard nest 
to find it had been, — and there were two eggs. The Blue Jay 
turned his wicked head on one side and counted them with 
his right eye, then on the other side and counted them with 
his left eye, and said: "This is better, but I know that a 
Phoebe lays more than two eggs. I can wait." 

He did not go to the porch. He had his own reasons. And 
next morning the three little Phoebes sang their three little 
songs in the trees by the Lake of Wyndygoul. 

But the Blue Jay came as before, and he looked at the nest 
in the rock, and said: "Oh, ho! there are two eggs now. 
Keep on, my friends, keep on; this is true charity. You are 
going to feed the hungry. I think I will wait a little longer." 

Then he went to the root above the water, and in that nest 
were three eggs. "Very good," said the Blue Jay. "A 
Phoebe-bird may lay four or even five eggs, but give me a 
sure thing." So he swallowed the three eggs in the root nest. 

And next morning there were only two little Phoebes sing- 
ing happily in the trees by the Lake of Wyndygoul. 
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But the Blue Jay came around again two days later, and 
he called only at the rock nest. He looked out of his right 
eye, and then out of his left. Yes, there were four eggs in it 
i now. "I know when a nest is ripe," said he, and he swallowed 
them all and tore down the nest. Then the little Wise Phoebe 
came and saw it, and was so heart-broken with sorrow that 
he tumbled into the lake and was drowned. 

Next morning there was only one little Phoebe that mer- 
rily sang in the trees by the Lake of Wyndygoul. 

But the Very Wisest Phoebe began to say to himself: "I 
made a mistake. I built too high up. My nest was all right, 
it was perfect, but a little too high." So he began a new nest 
low down, close to the water, by the River of Wyndygoul, and 
the Blue Jay could not reach it then ; he only got wet in trying. 

But one night, when there were three more eggs, and the 
Wisest Phoebe was sitting on them, a great Mink put his head 
out of the water and gobbled up Phoebe, eggs, and all. 

The next morning there was only one little Phoebe-bird 
with his nest, and that was the Foolish One that knew he was 
foolish, and that built in the porch of the house that stood on 
the hill that is close by the Lake of Wyndygoul. He sang all 
that Spring, and his nest was soon filled with growing little 
ones. They got bigger and bigger, till they were too big for 
the nest; and at length they all fledged and flew, and lived hap- 
pily ever after in the trees by the Lake of Wyndygoul. 

Moral: Wisdom Is its Own Reward. 

From 'Woodmyih and Fable" — Emest Thompson SetOft 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BLUEBIRD 

Ninna-bo-jou, the Sun-god, was sleeping his winter's sleep 
on the big island just above the thunder-dam that men call 
Niagara. Four moons had waned, but still he slept. The 
frost draperies of his couch were gone ; his white blanket was 
burned into holes; he turned over a little. Then the ice on 
the river cracked like near thunder. When he turned again 
it began to slip over the big beaver-dam of Niagara, but still 
he did not awake. 

The* great Er-Beaver in his pond flapped his tail, and the 
waves rolled away to the shore and set the ice heaving, crack- 
ing, and groaning; but Ninna-bo-jou slept. 

Then the Ice-demons pounded the shore of the island with 
their clubs. They pushed back the whole river-flood till the 
channel was dry, then let it rush down like the end of all 
things, and they shouted together: 

"Ninna-bo-jou ! Ninna-bo-jou ! Ninna-bo-jou !" 

But still he slept calmly on. Then came a soft, sweet voice, 
more gentle than the mating turtle of Miami. It was in the 
air, but it was nowhere, and yet it was in the trees, in the 
water, and it was in Ninna-bo-jou too. He felt it, and it 
awoke him. He sat up and looked about. His white blan- 
ket was gone ; only a few tatters of it were to be seen in the 
shady places. In the sunny spots the shreds of the fringe with 
its beads had taken, root and were growing into little flowers 
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with beady eyes. The small voice kept crying: "Awake; the 
Spring is coming!" 

Ninna-bo-jou said: "Little voice, where are you? Come 
here." 

But the little voice, being everywhere, was nowhere, and 
could not come at the hero's cal' 

So he said: "Little voice, you are nowhere because you 
have no place to live in; 1 will make you a house." 

So Ninna-bo-jou took a curl of birch bark and made a 
little wigwam, and because the voice came from the skies he 
painted the wigwam with blue mud, and to show that it came 
from the Sunland he painted a red sun on it. On the floor 
he spread a scrap of his own white blanket, then for a fire 
he breathed into it a spark of life, and said: "Here, little 
voice, is your wigwam." 

The little voice entered and took possession, but Ninna-bo- 
jou had breathed the spark of life into it. The smoke-vent 
wings began to move and to flap, and the wigwam turned into 
a beautiful Bluebird with a red sun on its breast and a shirt 
of white. 

Away it flew, but every Spring it comes, the Bluebird of 
the Spring. The voice still dwells in it, and we feel that it 
has lost nothing of its earliest power when we hear it cry: 
"Awake; the Spring is coming!" 

— Ernest Thompson Seton 
From "Woodmvth and Fable" 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY 
I 

Wahb had always been a gloomy little bear; and the string 
of misfortunes that came on him just as his mind was forming 
made him more than ever sullen and morose. 

It seemed as though every one were against him. He tried 
to keep out of sight in the upper woods of the Piney, seeking 
his food by day and resting at night in the hollow log. But 
one evening he found it occupied by a Porcupine as big as 
himself and as bad as a cactus-bush. Wahb could do noth- 
ing with him. He had to give up the log and seek another 
nest. 

One day he went down on the Graybull flat to dig some 
roots that his Mother had taught him were good. But before 
he had well begun, a grayish-looking animal came out of a 
hole in the ground and rushed at him, hissing and growling. 
Wahb did not know it was a Badger, but he saw it was a fierce 
animal as big as himself. He was sick, and lame too, so he 
limped away and never stopped till he was on a ridge in the 
next canon. Here a Coyote saw him, and came bounding 
after him, calling at the same time to another to come and 
join the fun. Wahb was near a tree, so he scrambled up to 
the branches. The Coyotes came bounding and yelping 
below, but their noses told them that this was a young Grizzly 
they had chased, and they soon decided that a young Grizzly 
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in a tree means a Mother Grizzly not far away, and they had 
better let him alone. 

After they had sneaked off, Wahb came down and returned 
to the Piney. There was better feeding on the Graybull, but 
every one seemed against him there, now that his loving 
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guardian was gone, while on the Piney he had peace at least 
sometimes, and there were plenty of trees that he could climb 
when an enemy came. 

His broken foot was a long time in healing; indeed, it never 
got quite well. The wound healed and the soreness wore off, 
but it left a stiffness that gave him a slight limp, and the sole- 
balls grew together quite unlike those of the other foot. It 
particularly annoyed him when he had to climb a tree or 
run fast from his enemies; and of them he found no end, 
though never once did a friend cross his path. When he lost 
his Mother he lost his best and only friend. She would have 
taught him much that he had to learn by bitter experience, 
and would have saved him from most of the ills that befell 
him in his cubhood — ills so many and so dire that but for his 
native sturdiness he never could have passed through alive. 

II 

The pinons bore plentifully that year, and the winds began 
to shower down the ripe, rich nuts. Life was becoming a 
little easier for Wahb. He was gaining in health and 
strength, and the creatures he daily met now let him alone. 
But as he feasted on the pinons one morning after a gale, a 
great Blackbear came marching down the hill. "No one 
meets a friend in the woods," was a byword that Wahb had 
learned already. He swung up the nearest tree. At first the 
Blackbear was scared, for he smelled the smell of Grizzly; 
but when he saw it was only a cub, he took courage and came 
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growling at Wahb. He could climb as well as the little 
Grizzly, or better, and high as Wahb went, the Blackbear 
followed, and when Wahb got out on the smallest and high- 
est twig that would carry him, the Blackbear cruelly shook 
him off, so that he was thrown to the ground, bruised and 
shaken, and half-stunned. He limped away moaning, and 
the only thing that kept the Blackbear from following him up 
and perhaps killing him was the fear that the old Grizzly 
might be about. So Wahb was driven away down the creek 
from all the good pinon woods. 

There was not much food on the Graybull now. The ber- 
ries were nearly all gone; there were no fish or ants to get, 
and Wahb, hurt, lonely, and miserable, wandered on and on, 
till he was away down toward the Meteetsee. 

A Coyote came bounding and barking through the sage- 
brush after him. Wahb tried to run, but it was no use; the 
Coyote was soon up with him. Then with a sudden rush of 
desperate courage Wahb turned and charged his foe. The 
astonished Coyote gave a scared yowl or two, and fled with 
his tail between his legs. Thus Wahb learned that war is the 
price of peace. 

But the forage was poor here, and Wahb was making for a 
far-away pinon woods in the Meteetsee Canon when he saw a 
man, just like the one he had seen on that day of sorrow when 
he had lost his Mother. At the same moment he heard a bang, 
and some sage-brush rattled and fell just over his back. All 
the dreadful smells and dangers of that day came back to his 
memory, and Wahb ran as he never had run before. 
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He soon got into a gully and followed it into the canon. 
An opening between two cliffs seemed to offer shelter, but 
as he ran toward it a Range-cow came trotting between, shak- 
ing her head at him and snorting threats against his life. 

He leaped aside upon a long log that led up a bank, but at 
once a savage Bobcat appeared on the other end and warned 
him to go back. It was no time to quarrel, so he turned and 
scrambled up a rocky bank into the pinon woods that border 
the benches of the Meteetsee. 

The Pine Squirrels seemed to resent his coming, and 
barked furiously. They were thinking about the pinon-nuts. 
They knew that this Bear was coming to steal their provisions, 
and they followed him overhead to scold and abuse him, with 
such an outcry that an enemy might have followed him by 
their noise, which was exactly what they intended. 

There was no one following, but it made Wahb uneasy and 
nervous. So he kept on till he reached the timber line, where 
both food and foes were scarce, and here on the edge of the 
Mountain-sheep land at last he got a chance to rest. 

Ill 

Wahb never was sweet-tempered like his baby sister, and 
the persecutions by his numerous foes were making him 
more and more sour. Why could not they let him alone in his 
misery? Why was every one against him? If only he had 
his Mother back! If he could only have killed that Black- 
bear that had driven him from his woods! It did not occur 
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to him that some day he himself would be big. And that 
spiteful Bobcat, that took advantage of him; and the man 
that had tried to kill him. He did not forget any of them, 
and he hated them all. 

Wahb found his new range fairly good, because it was a 
good nut year. He learned just what the Squirrels feared he 
would, for his nose directed him to the little granaries where 
they had stored up great quantities of nuts for winter's use. 
It was hard on the Squirrels, but it was good luck for Wahb, 
for the nuts were delicious food. And when the days short- 
ened and the nights began to be frosty, he had grown fat and 
well-favored. 

He traveled over all parts of the canon now, living mostly 
in the higher woods, but coming down at times to forage al- 
most as far as the river. One night as he wandered by the 
deep water a peculiar smell reached his nose. It was quite 
pleasant, so he followed it up to the water's edge. It seemed 
to come from a sunken log. As he reached over toward this, 
there was a sudden clank, and one of his paws was caught in 
a strong, steel Beaver-trap. 

Wahb yelled and jerked back with all his strength, and 
tore up the stake that held the trap. He tried to shake it off, 
then ran away through the bushes trailing it. He tore at it 
with his teeth ; but there it hung, quiet, cold, strong, and im- 
movable. Every little while he tore at it with his teeth and 
claws, or beat it against the ground. He buried it in the 
earth, then climbed a low tree, hoping to leave it behind; but 
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Still it clung, biting into his flesh. He made for his own 
woods,and sat down to try to puzzle it out. He did not know 
what it was, but his little greenbrown eyes glared with a mix- 
ture of pain, fright, and fury as he tried to understand his new 
enemy. 

IV 

Wahb lay down under the bushes, and, intent on delib- 
erately crushing the thing, he held it down with one paw 
while he tightened his teeth on the other end, and, bearing 
down as it slid away, the trap jaws opened and the foot was 
free. It was mere chance, of course, that led him to squeeze 
both springs at once. He did not understand it, but he did 
not forget it, and he got these not very clear ideas: "There 
is a dreadful little enemy that hides by the water and waits for 
one. It has an odd smell. It bites one's paws and is too hard 
for one to bite. But it can be got off by hard squeezing." 

For a week or more the little Grizzly had another sore paw, 
but it was not very bad if he did not do any climbing. 

It was now the season when the Elk were bugling on the 
mountains. Wahb heard them all night, and once or twice 
had to climb to get away from one of the big-antlered Bulls. 
It was also the season when the trappers were coming into the 
mountains, and the Wild Geese were honking overhead. 
There were several quite new smells in the woods, too. Wahb 
followed one of these up, and it led to a place where were 
some small logs piled together; then, mixed with the smell 
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that had drawn him, was one that he hated — he remembered 
it from the time when he had lost his Mother. He sniffed 
about carefully, for it was not very strong, and learned that 
this hateful smell was on a log in front, and the sweet smell 
that made his mouth water was under some brush behind. 
So he went round, pulled away the brush till he got a prize, 
a piece of meat, and as he grabbed it, the log in front went 
down with a heavy shock. 

It made Wahb jump ; but he got away all right with the 
meat and some new ideas, and with one old idea made 
stronger, and that was, "When that hateful smell is around it 
always means trouble." 

As the weather grew colder, Wahb became very sleepy ; he 
slept all day when it was frosty. He had not any fixed place 
to sleep in ; he knew a number of dry ledges for sunny weather, 
and one or two sheltered nooks for stormy days. He had a 
very comfortable nest under a root, and one day, as it began 
to blow and snow, he crawled into this and curled up to sleep. 
The storm howled without. The snow fell deeper and deeper. 
It draped the pine-trees till they bowed, then shook them- 
selves clear to be draped anew. It drifted over the mountains 
and poured down the funnel-like ravines, blowing off the 
peaks and ridges, and filling up the hollows level with their 
rims. It piled up over Wahb's den, shutting out the cold of 
the winter, shutting out itself ; and Wahb slept and slept. 

From "The Biography of a Grizzly" —Ernest Thompson Seton 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER-FOX 

I 

High on a hill that sloped to the Shawban from the west 
was a little piney glade. It was bright with the many flowers 
of the Song-moon time, but its chief interest lay in this — it 
was the home of a family of Foxes. 

The den door was hidden in the edge of the pine thicket, 
but the family was out now in the open, to romp in the day's 
best hour. 

The mother was there, the central figure of the group, the 
stillest, and yet the most tensely alive. The little ones, in the 
woolly stage, were romping and playing. They romped and 
wrestled in spirit of unbounded glee, racing with one another, 
chasing flies and funny-bugs, making hazardous investigations 
of bumble-bees, laboring with frightful energy to catch the 
end of mother's tail or to rob a brother of some worthless, 
ragged remnant of a long-past meal. 

The prize of all, the ball of the ball-game and the "tag" 
in the game of catch, was a dried duckwing. It had been 
passed around and snatched a dozen times, but the sprightliest 
cub, a dark-looking little chap with a black band across his 
eyes, seized it and raced round and round until the rest gave 
up pursuit, losing interest in the game they could not win; 
only then did he drop the wing and at once achieved a new 
distinction by actually catching mother's tail. He tugged at 
it till she freed herself and upset him by a sudden jump. 

Copyright, 1908, 1909, by The Century Company. 

Copyright, 1909, by Ernest Thompson Seton. Used by special permission. 
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In the midst of the big, little riot, the form of another Fox 
gliding into view gave the mother and the cubs a slight start ; 
but his familiar appearance reassured them : it was the father 
Fox. He carried food, so all the eager eyes and noses turned 
his way. He dropped his burden, a newly killed muskrat, and 
mother ran to fetch it. Tradition says he never brings it to 
the door when the young are out, and tradition sometimes tells 
the truth. 

When mother threw the muskrat to the cubs, they fell on 
it like a pack of little wolves on a tiny deer, pulling, tugging, 
and growling. 

Mother looked on with love and seeming admiration, but 
she divided her attention between the happy group about the 
meal and the near woods, which might contain a foe; for men 
with guns, boys with dogs, eagles and owls, all are ready to 
make quarry of a baby fox. 

Their merry feast was at its height when the far-away ^^Yur- 
yur-yur-yap" of the father was heard, telling plainly of ap- 
proaching danger. Had the cubs been half-grown they would 
have known what it meant ; but being so young mother quickly 
sent them tumbling back into the den, where in dim light they 
quietly finished each the piece of muskrat that he had secured. 

II 

Among the farms of New England alone there are at least a 
thousand pairs of Foxes. Each and every pair raises a family 
every year, and it is very certain that such home-scenes as this 
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described take place by every den door at least once every fine 
day during the late spring and early summer. 

Not fewer than a hundred thousand times every year, then, 
it is repeated in one form or another under our very noses, and 
yet so clever and so unremitting are father and mother, that 
not more than one man in every hundred thousand has the 
good luck to see this family group, that charms us by its appeal 
to the eye, and touches our hearts by showing how very near 
these creatures are to us in their affections and their trials. 

The lucky man in the township of Goldur, the hundred- 
thousandth man, was Abner Jukes, and he was not a man at 
all, but a long-legged, freckle-faced, straw-thatched Yankee 
boy, who had climbed a tree after a crow's nest when he should 
have been bringing in the cows. 

He had taken in the merry scene below with something 
more than the mere hunting instinct of a boy : he had felt little 
thrills of delight that told of a coming naturalist. He had 
noted the dark cub with the coon-like mask or domino, and 
had smiled with pleasure over the cub's exploits. He had no 
thought of injuring the family, or even of disturbing their 
frolic, but he was the cause of its ending then, and later of a 
sad bereavement. 

Like many of the farmer boys, Abner used to fox-hunt in 
the winter. He was the proud possessor of a Hound that 
promised to be "the finest in the State." Though only a puppy, 
he already was large-limbed, thin-flanked, and deep-chested. 
He had a voice of peculiar resonance and power, and a sullen, 
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savage temper that boded ill in his prime. Abner had locked 
him up, but a chance had set the puppy free, and off he went 
in search of Abner. It was his near approach on his master's 
track that had startled the father fox. 

The mother, having seen her young hopefuls safe indoors, 
now ran to intercept the danger. She laid her trail so as to 
catch the Hound should he come near the den, and in a little 
while heard a brassy bellow that made even her stout heart 
beat faster. 

But she had no thought for herself. She led the lumbering 
hound away; then at the safe distance of a mile dismissed him 
by a very simple double-back and came again to the den to 
find all safe. 

But one day while the cubs — the dark one, the slim sister, 
and the little brother — ^were rollicking about the glade in 
search of father's latest kill, the brindled Hound burst in upon 
them. His sudden roar struck terror in their hearts. They 
scattered, but the little brother was not quick enough ; the great 
jaws crushed his ribs, and the Hound carried him away. 

Troubles never come singly. The father Fox was trotting 
home at dawn next day with a new-killed duck when a clamor 
of Dogs sent him round by a way that he had never explored. 
It led to a high-fenced lane that he could not scale without 
losing the duck, so he kept on; but the Dogs were behind him 
now. He rushed, alas! into a barnyard, into the home of an- 
other Dog, and there he died the death. 

Thus the mother and her two cubs were left in the den by 
the aspen bank. 
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By September the sister was as big as the mother, and the 
dark brother was much taller, and clad in a coat of black. 
A strange feeling now sprang up between the sister and 
brother, and then between the mother and son. They began 
to avoid the big splendid brother. 

The mother and daughter still lived as before, — for a time 
at least, — biit some subtle instinct was at work to break the 
family bond. The tall, black Fox and they were friends when 
they met, yet all three seemed to avoid a meeting. 

So now that he was swift and able to care for himself. Dom- 
ino left the old aspen dale, with its gentle memories and the 
river-song, and drifted away in the life of a Fox that is alone. 

Ill 

One day a human being was seen approaching. It was not 
a Hunter; it was one of the Un-hunters, a young one, one with 
a long robe that showed feet, but no legs. Domino did not 
know that this was only a school-girl, picking wintergreens ; 
yet he felt less fear as she came nearer. He stood still ; then 
came a message which said, *^This is a harmless human." 
Drawn by a feeling new and strange, he walked openly, 
quietly, toward the girl. She stood and gazed with fearless 
wonder, and with a little, warm feeling growing in her heart. 
She wahted to stroke that glossy fur; he wanted her to 
stroke it. 

So these two drew together. But, alas! the new friendship 
was broken up before established. The child's small dog, left 
behind, rushed forward, barking like mad, and Domino loped 
lightly, contemptuously away. 
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The girl went home with her berries, and told a strange tale 
of a shining Fox whose eyes were only kind — a tale that none 
but the very young and the very old believed; that is, those 
who understood the child, and those who understood the Fox. 

Domino was returning home one day with food. Five little 
black noses, ten little beady eyes set in woolly heads, were 
bunched in the den-door and pointed at him or at the food 
he brought, when there sounded near the penetrating bay of 
a Hound, and Domino, startled, leaped on a stump to hear. 

There was no mistaking that uncanny note, the voice of his 
ancient enemy. On no account must that enemy come nearer 
the home-place, and, downing the fear in his breast, the dark 
Fox loped to meet the Hound, while the mother warned the 
young ones. 

It was like many another chase, but harder, for the Hound 
now had reached his strength. Both were prime, and the run 
was hard for an hour. Then Domino sought to ke off the 
Hound as before, but found it not so easy. 

Hekla had been learning, and now was a gifted trailer. 
The first and second ruses failed. Then Domino remem- 
bered the narrow ledge along the cliff where the Shawban 
leaves the hills, and thither led his foe. 

Chance or plan, who can say? The chase drew near the 
cliff. The Silver Fox in his glossy black was bounding on the 
shore, and it seemed his speed was failing. The Hound was 
closing, was straining, lunging, and breathing hard, and still 
was closing. 
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They reached the broad pathway; it seemed a trap. Then 
Domino went slower ; the dark Hound saw the victim in sight ; 
four bounds were all between, and the pathway narrowed. 
The Hound got closer still — so close that now he knew that 
he had won. Another bound, the lagging Fox was almost in 
his reach, and again; up that span-wide ledge the hunted 
lightly sped, and Hekla, broad-breasted, over-broad, crashing 
blindly on, was smashed back by the rugged cliff, was hurled, 
battered and bleeding, and down — down into the icy flood 
below, while the black Fox watched him plunge. 

The Shawban is fierce in that gorge even in summer. In 
spring it is a coiling, churning sluiceway. A Hound in all his 
strength might well have been appalled by such a plunge, 
and Hekla, desperately hurt, was fighting for his life. Two 
miles down was he swept by that fierce flood, and it sang a 
merry song as it rolled and tossed about him. For two hard 
miles it dragged him over jagged rocks and under water- 
whirls, then gave a scornful swish that left him stranded on 
its bank, a crippled, humiliated wretch. 

Not that night did he reach home. Not that spring or 
summer did he again go trailing. Five little black noses, ten 
little beady eyes in innocent, woolly heads, still came to the 
den-door, daily, unafraid, for father was all-powerful and the 
den in the aspen-dale was a den in a dale of peace. 

— Ernest Thompson Seton 

From "The Biography of A Silver Fox'' 
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ABOUT THE BOOK 

IT HAS come to be the accepted thing for School Readers to be based 
on the lives of great writers and selections from their works, accom- 
panied ,by portraits of authors and pictures of their homes. The em- 
phasis is being rightly placed on ''literature." This much is a distinct gain. 
Literature and art, however, have been so intimately related through so many 
centuries and by so many peoples, that it is surprising that they have not been 
more closely related in education. To teach a child to interpret and appreciate 
good art is quite as desirable as to teach him to read and enjoy good literature. 

"The Art- Literature Readers" represent an attempt to relate art and 
literature in a series of graded Readers for school use. The basis of the series 
is a collection of the choicest literature, the gathering of which has occupied 
several years of painstaking search. The effort has been to discover in the 
works of the best writers selections that are literary units, and which possess 
distinct dramatic and inspirational qualities. Selections that have not been 
used in innumerable Readers have been given the preference. These 
selections are accompanied by anecdotal biographical sketches and portraits of 
the leading authors. It is hoped that as literary readers they will be foimd to 
possess freshness and the power to hold the children's interest. 

The distinguishing feature of the series, however, is the introduction of 
portraits and biographical sketches of artists with reproductions of their most 
famous works. 

Book Four introduces the boys and girls to Spain's two greatest artists- 
Don Diego Velasquez and Bartolom6 Estdban Murillo, and also to eight of 
the World's notable writers — James Whitcomb Riley, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Charles Kingsley, Helen Hunt Jackson, George MacDonald, Dinah 
Mulock Craik, ^sop and Ernest Thompson Seton. 

The selections from these authors and artists have been grouped into 
separate sections xn order to emphasize personalities, and to give the children 
the opportunity of studying connectedly the life story and works of the dif- 
ferent men and women. The short biographical sketches are intended first 
of all to be inspirational. They consist chiefly of anecdotes which give inter- 
esting glimpses into the childhood and home life of these famous people. 
The bibliography appended is for the convenience of pupils who wish to con- 
tinue their reading from the authors with whom they have become acquainted 
in this book, or who wish to learn more about the artists and their pictures. 
A few suggestions are also given which should be of value to teachers in 
making practical the study of the art and literary material in the book. 

East Northfield, Mass. F. E. C. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 



THOUGHTFUL AND FLUENT READING 

THE chief purpose in reading is to get thought. Ability to do this de- 
pends upon knowledge of printed symbols. The teaching of reading 
should include, therefore, training in these two phases of the work. 
If the teacher has a genuine interest in the subject of the lesson she may 
arouse the pupil's desire to read by her presentation of it. 

If there are difficulties, in the form of proper names or new or unusual 
expressions, they must be mastered before the real reading begins. Some of 
the devices for teaching new words are as follows: introducing them in the 
discussion that precedes the reading; asking pupils to quickly glance over the 
selection and find words that they do not understand or cannot pronounce and 
having them placed upon the blackboard as taught ; questions asked by the 
teacher that may be answered by using the word or expression as found in the 
lesson. A knowledge of phonics is of great value in assisting pupils to master 
unfamiliar words readily. 

When the pupils are ready to read, they may be led, by questions and 
comments, to look for and enjoy the thought of the lesson throughout all of 
the reading period. When oral reading is desired, the proper voice inflections 
and emphasis will come naturally from the intelligent grasp of the thought. 

ABILITY TO RETELL A STORY 

The power of definite and connected oral and written expression is of 
great educational value and should be emphasized in all lines of the school 
work. Silent reading at the seat followed by an oral or written retelling of the 
story is an excellent exercise. Anecdotes of the different authors and artists 
given in this book will furnish interesting material for such work, and at the 
same time will give to the child a healthy stimulant from strong and noble 
personalities. 

Charles Eliot Norton says that the child's first reading should consist 
mainly **in what may cultivate his ear for the music of verse, and may rouse 
his fancy. Poetry is one of the most efficient means of education of the moral 
sentiment, as well as of the intelligence. It is the source of the best culture. 
A man may know all science and yet remain uneducated. But let him truly 
possess himself of the work of any one of the great poets, and no matter what 
else he may fail to know, he is not without education." This, then, is the 
reason for the large amount of carefully selected and well-graded poetry in the 
Art-Literature Readers. It should be read aloud so that pupils may hear and 
enjoy the rhythm and music of the lines. 
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QUICKENED MEMORY 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the value of committing to memory 
a few lines of prose or poetry each day. Regularity in this work strengthens 
the memory as no spasmodic memorizing can do. It is an advantage, too, for 
the pupils to memorize selections from the writings, of the authors with whom 
they are becoming acquainted in their daily reading. Excellent material 
for memory work for the fourth grade will be found in this book under the 
sections devoted to James Whitcomb Riley and George MacDonald. **To 
learn by heart the best poems is one of the best parts of the school education 
of the child.'' 

APPRECIATION OF PICTURES 

The attempt has been in the previous books of this series to lead the child 
to observe the form and subject of a picture. He has been encouraged to 
imitate the artist's grouping of different objects. He has also been taught 
how to group objects into pictures of his own imagining, dramatically telling 
his story without words and at the same time unconsciously learning the 
rudiments of pictorial composition. He has begun to observe the lights and 
shades in a picture, the uses of straight and curved lines and some of the minor 
details. But first of all he has been encouraged to seek for the story which 
the artist has told, and to tell the story as it comes to him, in his own words, 
before reading the text in the book. The child should not be burdened too 
early with many technicalities, but taught what will help him to discover for 
himself the true value of a picture and to tell what he sees in it, also to create 
and discover pictures for himself. 

If the teacher wishes to reveal to the classr technicalities in picture 
composition she will find invaluable the chapfCT on **Balance" in Henry 
R. Poore's book on ''Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures.'^ Picture study of this nature is of great value to the child in lead- 
ing him to observe closely, to think connectedly, to look for reasons and re- 
sults and to distinguish between the beautiful and the ugly. It will give to 
him a true art sense and art knowledge which will be a source of joy and 
value as long as he lives. 

The time given to this picture study should be at a different period from 
that of the reading lesson, though a careful study of the lesson picture will 
add greatly to the interest in the story which it helps to illustrate. Neither 
picture nor story should stand alone. 
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Some Day 

SOME day we shall give more attention 
than we do now to the aesthetic char- 
acter of school booksy tablets^ illustra- 
tive material and all other apparatus of the 
school. In my opinion a child who uses a 
reading book of artistic make-up derives more 
culture value therefrom than he would from 
all the pictures that could be crowded on the 
walls. Great as may be the influence of a 
fine picture upon the wall^ it cannot equal 
that of the thing with which the individual 
is in vital contact every moment ^ and which 
he employs as a means to the accomplishment 
of his purpose. 

M. V. O'Shea. 



